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Art. xx1x. The biftory of the Portuguefe, during the 
reign of Emmanuel, &c. in 2 vol. 8vo. 


Aving already given an account of the firft of thefe 
volumes, * which contains the difcovery of the Ba 
Indies by the Portuguefe, and their exploits there, 
till Albuquerque’s vice-royalty, we {hall now give a brief ab- 
ftra& of what followed upon the promotion of this great 
man; previoufly obferving, that the nature of our work 
will not permit us to take any notice of Emmanuel’s tranf- 
actions in Europe, nor of the war carried on againft the 
Moors in Africa: for thefe, as well as a more full andcir- 
cumftantial account of what paffed in the Zaf Indies, we 
muft refer to the hiftory itfelf. 

Albuquerque’s firft expedition was againft the Zamorin of 
Calicut, whofe palace without the city he burnt, but was 
obliged to retreat precipitately, after being dangeroufly 
wounded, and lofing many of his braveft followers, among 
whom was Admiral Coutign, a nobleman of great merit. 

His next expedition was againft Goa, a city fituated on 
the point of an ifland, called Zicuarin, and formed by a ri- 
ver running into the fea in two different branches: This 
ifland is about twenty three miles in compafs, and main- 
tains a much greater number of people than could be :ima- 
gined from its extent, being covered with fruitful trees, and 
abounding in all forts of corn. The city was fortified, and 
furnifhed with abundance of warlike engines; it is about an 
hundred miles from Cochin. 


* In our Review for laft Month. 
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Albuquerque having a fleet of twenty three men of war 
well manned, befide fourteen auxiliary ones belonging to 
Timea, who had taken part with the Portuguefe, oon 
made himfelf mafter of Goa; in which he found a great 
number of cannon, furprifing heaps of bullets, and an im- 
menfe quantity of powder and other warlike ftores. In 
their fhip-dock there were about forty men of war, befides 
fixteen pinnaces, and many other veflels. A confiderable 
number of fine horfes from Perfia and Arabia was likewife 
found in the ftables of Zabaim, who was prince of this ifland, 
and the territories bordering on it upon the continent. 

Here Albuquerque took up his winter quarters. He 
eafed the citizens of one third of the tribute they ufed to 
pay to Zabaim, fortified the city, and equipped the veffels 
in the harbour fit for fervice. He likewife fortified the en- 
trances into the ifland, fettled the revenues, and prepared to 
oppofe Zabaim, who was raifing an army to invade the ifland 


in the fpring. Ie was reported that Zabaim had above forty 


thoufand foldiers under his command, and a fine train of 
artillery ; fo that the Portuguefe were for abandoning the 
ifland, but Albuquerque thought it fhameful to do fo, before 
he had tried whether it could be defended. Accordingly 
he made a brave defence, but was at laft obliged to evacuate 
the city and fort of Goa, after having fhipped all the can- 


non and a fufficient quantity of ammunition and provifions. - 


This happened in May 1510, a year remarkable for the 
death of the King of Cochin, who had efpoufed the Portus 
guefe intereft with great fincerity, and given them the firlt 
fertlement in the Jndies. 

In the month of November, Albuquerque retook Goa, af- 
ter a very obftinate and bloody defence, wherein the ene- 
my loft three thoufand men and the Portuguefe only forty. 
This done, the viceroy’s next care was to fettle the govern- 
ment of the city, and fend out thips of war to proteét the 
Portuguefe merchant-men, as well as their allies, and to inter- 
cept all veffels trading to Calicut. 

As the character and conduct of Albuquerque differed 
widely from that of his predeceflor 4/meed, it may not be 
jmproper to obferve, after our author, wherein this difference 
confifted. * Both were certainly men endowed with true 
greatnefs of foul, and amazing courage; both purfued the 
fame noble ends ; both had at heart the glory of their reli 
gion, and the honour of their royal matter; and for this 
purpofe, either would have facrificed his life with the utmoft 
chearfulnefs, But they differed from each other in this re- 
fpect : 
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fpect: Almeed thought it extremely unfafe to aim at ftorm- 
ming cities ; fince by dividing their flrength this would cer+ 
tainly weaken the Portuguefe; it was therefore his opinion, 
that our people ought to keep at fea; for if they had the fu- 
periority there, they would have all /ndia under their com- 
mand. The fea was Almeed's only concern, and if there 
was only one fafe ftation where the fhips might winter, this 
alone he thought would be fufficient ; for he thought it im- 
poffible that fuch reinforcements could be fent every year 
from Portugal, as were neceflary to garrifon the forts. And 
he concluded it to be almoft a crime for any one to venture 
upon a fcheme in this manner, to divide the Portugue/e ; 
who when united in one body, would always ftrike terrot 
into their enemies. 

© Albuquerque had more unbounded hopes; he not only 
had an’eye to their prefent fecurity, but alfo planned in his 
mind the foundation ofa grand and lafting empire in the 
eaft. Nor did he think the fending every year large quan- 
tities of fpices to Portugal, was an affair fo worthy of his 
attention, as that of enlarging and fixing the fovereign- 
ty of Emmanuel. And as they could not have fupplies but 
at fo preat'a diftance, he therefore refolved to plant colonies 
of the Portuguefé in many parts of India, that in procefs of 
time they might be able to levy armies in that.country. He 
thought a dominion at fea alone would be very infufficient, 
for one ftorm might deftroy their whole force; whereas if 
_ they were mafters by land, this would likewife fecure their 
power at fea; for if any misfortune fhould happen to their 
fleet, they would then be enabled to repair it, and would 
quickly recover their naval ftrength: That it would alfo be 
extremely dangerous for the fleet to be fhut up in one ftati- 
onin a country, where perhaps the foil being barren, was 
unable to fupport an army in winter quarters. Thofe per- 
fons, therefore, who thought Cochin or Cananor the only 
forts then belonging to the Portugue/e in thefe parts, would 
be fufficient for them amidft fuch a number of enemies, fo 
bent on their deftru€tion, feemed to him to have very little 
regard to futurity ; fince one ftation, though never fo ftrong, 
would avail little, unlefs they could fend fupplies from ma- 
ny quarters. The taking pofleffion therefore of many pla- 
ces was, in his opirion, not to weaken, butenlarge the na- 
val power: for, if they had many ftations and retreats, the 
fleet would then go to fea with lefs danger, and they would 


have a greater quantity of materials for building or refitting 
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their fhips. In fhort, as Abuguerque had in his view the per. 
petual poffeffion of India, he therefore refolved to procure 
wives for the Portugue/e, in order to raife an offspring, that 
by this means they might in time have fuch a recourfe in 
India, as not to depend entirely on the fupplies fent from 
Portugal, who, (or rather which) in the courfe of fuch long 
and dangerous voyages, were often cut off by diftempers, or 
fwallowed up in the waves. 
¢ The wifdom and forefight of this great man was cer- 
tainly extremely ferviceable to the Portuguefe; the happy 
effects of which appeared many years after his death. For 
when Solyman the Grand Turk, fent the governour of Egypt 
with a formidable fleet to drive the Portuguefe from India, 
he befieged the citadel of Dio; and notwithftanding he met 
with a very warm reception, and was vigoroufly oppofed by 
our people, yet he continued the fiege many days, with 
great vigour; nor would he have defifted from the attempt 
fo foon, had he not been informed, that a powerful fqua- 
dron was coming from Goa. Nor would the king of Cam- 
baya, who at another time, with an army of Turés, be- 
fieged the fame place for fix months, have been {0 eafily o- 
verthrown by ‘Fobn de Caftro, then viceroy of India, had 
it not been owing to the numerous and timely fupplies fent 
from Goa; for this colony became.in time fo great and nu- 
merous, that it could raife armies, and fend forth fleets. 
This arofe entirely from the prudent management of Albu- 
guerque, Who took fo much pains to raife fuch a foun- 
dation as could not be eafily fhaken. He took feve- 
ral women captives in /ndia: Thefe he treated with the 
highelt refpeét; and having initiated them in the Chriftian 
religion, he gave them in marriage to his foldiers, to whom 
he allotted fettlements in the ifland of Goa, and endeavour- 
ed to make thefe marriages happy by all manner of favour 
and encouragement. 

* He was no lefs affiduous in ftrengthening the fortificati- 
ons, and fettling every thing which might tend to the or- 
der and eftablifhment of the government. In a word, his 
fame fpread far and near’; fo that embafladors came to him 
from moft of the princes in India. Some brought their tri- 
bute, others came to fue for peace and friendfhip, and all of 
them profeffed their attachment to Emmanuel. Albuquerque 
detained them fome time at Goa; for he was willing they 
fhould behold the fortifications of the city, the formidable 
fleet, and all his grand ftructures, that being ftruck with the 
magnificence of his works, they might remain faithful to 
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Emmanuel. They beheld Albuquerque with a kind of vene- 
sation ; fome admiring his majeftic dignity, whilft others 
were no lefs taken with his civility and polite behaviour. 
This refort of embaffadors, and concourfe of perfons of dif- 
tinétion, formed an appearance of a court at Goa, equal to 
that of the greateft monarch. 

‘ Zabaim Idalcam, indeed, formed many fchemes for 
retaking the ifland, and even attempted to invade it with a 
confiderable army; but was repulfed with lofs and fhame.” 

If the reduétion and fettlement of Goa are proofs of Albu- 
querque’s valour and prudence ; if his reception of the /ndi- 
anembaflado:s, fhews his policy and princely fpirit; the 
following inftance of feverity, equally difplays his ability as 
aviceroy, and how well he knew to fupport his authority. 
Diego Mendez Vafconcelo, who had the command of four 
men of war, no fooner came to an anchor in the port of 
Goa, than he delivered Albuquerque a letter from Emmanuel ; 
wherein his majefty ordered the viceroy to giye Vafconcelo 
all the affiftance in his power to enable him to purfue his 
voyage to Malacca. A general council was immediately 
held, and it was the opinion of every one, that nothing 
was to be preferr’d to the war of Goa, and that Vafconcelo 
ought to be prefent at an affair of fo much importance; to 
which this admiral confented. When Goa was taken, and 


every thing fully fettled, Va/concelo waited on Albuquerque, 


and after recounting his late fervices, defired he would or- 
der a fleet to be got ready, that according to his inftructi- 
ons he might fail for Malacca. Albuquerque endeavoured by 
all poffible means to diffuade him from this expedition ; tell- 
ing him, it was not only dangerous, but little advantage 
could be reaped from it. Befides, that he himfelf intended 
to fail againft the Sultan’s fleet, and it would be extremely 
dangerous, at the fame time, to venture upom two fuch bold 
undertakings: Nor could he furnifh him with a fufficient 
number of fhips tocarry on the expedition againft Malacca. 
He therefore earneftly entreated and conjured Va/fconcelo to 
fail along with him, and as foon as the war was finifhed he 
might return to Portugal with fuch marks of honour and 

diftinG@tion, as his high merit deferved. 
© Vafconcela receiyed this anfwer with the higheft indig- 
nation, complaining that he was impofed on in the groflett 
manner. However, fince he met with fo bad a requital of 
his fervices, he declared he would ftill go to Malacca, not- 
withftanding all their oppofition. Albuquerque finding him 
not to be worked on by entreaty, thought to deter him by 
R 3 menaces ; 
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menaces ; and declared he would punifh with the utmoft 
feverity, all thofe who dared to quit the harbour without 
his leave. But notwithftanding all thefe threats, Vafconcela 
with fome more officers weighed anchor, and failed in the 
night. As foon as the viceroy was informed of this, he 
difpatched fome of his galleys and long-boats, with a de- 
tachment of men, to order Va/concelo and thofe who ac- 
companied him to return; and upon refufal, to fink their 
fhips. Thefe accordingly followed with great expedition ; 
and Vafconcelo not complying, they began to batter his thip 

with great fury. ‘They brought down her main fail vend, 

killed two of the failors, and threatened to deftroy every fou] 
on board, if Vafconcelo did not immediately return to the 
harbour. Thus forced by neceffity, he at laft returned to 
Goa, where he was put under confinement. A council of 
war being held upon this occafion, it was refolved he fhould 
be fent to Portugal in fetters. One of the officers, who 
had been extremely a€tive in this affair, and had fhewn an 
extraordinary contempt of Albuquerque’s orders, was con- 
demned to have his head ftruck off. The reft of the offi- 
cers were ordered tc be hanged. “ITwoof them according- 
ly fuffered death, and the others would have undergone the 
like fate, had they not been faved by the interceffion of the 
king of Narfingua and Cambaya’s embafladors. He accor- 
dingly gave them their lives, but deprived them of their 
commifiions, and fent them home to Portugal. 

« After the affairs of Goa were fettled, and the ifland 
fortified witha ftrong garrifon, Miuguerque failed againft 
the Sultan’s fleet towards Arabia; but the wind continuing 
contrary, it was refolved to give over this expedition, and 
proceed for Malacca; whither he arrived on the firft of 
Fuly 1511. 

¢ Malacca is fituated at the mouth of a fmall river, in the 

ninfula to which it gives name. It was at that time one 
of the moft celebrated eaftern marts, being in length about 
four miles, but its breadth inconfiderable. The river divid- 
ed it into two parts, which were joined by a bridge. The 
walls and buildings of the town were extremely elegant; the 
people were of atawny complexion, and very much civi- 
lized in their manners and way of livinz, and their language 
was much efteemed for its fweetnefs. “The prince of this 
city and country round it, was forme: ly tiibatary to the 
king of Siam, but had then for fome time maintained his 
independency, partly by force of arms, and partly by brib- 


ing the ki Ng of Stam’s minifters. 
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‘ The king of Malacca, being a bigotted Mabometan, had 
maflacred fome Portuguefe belonging to Admiral Seguerre, a 
‘few years before, who had failed thither with five large fhips, 
in order to eftablifh a trade with the Malaccans. Some of 
them likewife had been detained prifoners, and it was. to 
take vengeance for this infult, that Albuquerque was now 
come with a fleet of twenty three large fhips. 

‘Next day after his arrival, AZahomet, for that was the 
king of Aalacca’s name, fent deputies to the Kacuy & in 
order to clear himfelf of the mifchief done to the Portu- 
guefe. Albuquerque made anfwer, that ifthe king was fin- 
cere, and really difapproved of the unjuft treatment of Se- 
gueire and his men, he expeéted his majefty would fet the 
Portuguefe in his cuftody at liberty, and make reftitution of 
the goods taken from them. ‘To this the king replying in 
an evafive manner, Albuquerque ftormed and took the city, 
after a bloody and vigorous defence on the part of the ene- 
my. The plunder was confiderable, Emmanuel’s hare, 
which was only one fifth, amounting to two hundred thou- 
fand ducats ; befide three thoufand brafs and iron cannon. 

© Albuquerque, in order to fecure this new acquifition, built 
a ftrong fort; and, by his wife regulations, induced great 
numbers of people to flock into the city. He made laws for 
their government, and coined money of gold, filver and 
tin, with the arms of Emmanuel uponthem. ‘This he fet- 
tled as the current coin, and affixed a fevere punifhment on 
thofe who fhould make ufe of any other, 

‘ Whilft thefe things were tranfaQting at Malacca, the 
Portuguefe fettlement of Goa was reduced to the laft extre- 
mity, being attacked by one of Zabaim’s generals, with 
a numerous army. However, they found means to hold out, 
and at laft even to diftrefs the enemy; who were entirely 
driven out of the ifland on the arrival of Albuquerque from 
Malacca, who concluded a peace with Zabaim Idalcam. 
Soon after this Albuquerque likewife made peace with the 
Zamorin of Calicut, who allowed the Portugue/e to build a 
fort ; which being finifhed, the viceroy fet fail for the red 
fea, having firft appointed Peter Ma/caregn governor of 
Goa, as he had Roderick Brittio governor of Malacca, at his 
departure from that city.’ | 

Thefe atchievements bring down the hiftory to Book IX. 
which with the remaining three, is equally full of no lefs 
daring, tho’ not quite fo glorious performances, as the con- 
quetts of Gea and Malacca, But of thefe we have not even 


room to give an abftract, and fhall therefore content our- 
R 4 felves 
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felves with laying before the reader the following account 
of Albuquerque’s death, and the endeavours of his enemies 
to ruin him in the efteem of Emmanuel: This we thal] 
give in the tranflator’s own words. 

¢ It is the misfortune of princes to be often furrounded 
with a number of perfons, who delight in envy and detrac- 
tion; thus it happened that Emmanuel had fome prejudices 
inftilled into him againft his viceroy in India, Albuquerque 
had at this time brought all the /ndian coaft from the river 
Indus to Cape Comorin, under the Portuguefe power. He 
had alfo conquered Malacca, and fettled every thing in the 
ifland of Ormus on a fure footing. In fhort, by his prudence 
and bravery, he had fpread the name of Emmanuel far and 
near: Nor could the Jndian nations help thinking, that the 
king, who had a general of fuch extraordinary abilities, 
mult himfelf be fomewhat of a divinity. 

© Emmanuel of himfelf was very well difpofed towards 
Albuquerque, yet by the infinuations of a certain fet of en- 
vious detractors, he at laft began to harbour fome fufpici- 
ons againft this great man. Thefe perfons inceflantly buzzed 
in the king’s ears, that Albuquerque was a rath hot-headed 
man, and of the moft intolerable ambition, nay, they e- 
ven accufed him of treacherous defigns; for they faid he 
aimed at fovereignty, and to make himfelf lord of all India, 
that by the number of his relations and dependants, and the 
fame he had acquired among the /ndian princes, his wealth 
and power was already much greater than that of any fub- 
je& ought to be; for whilft a man’s income is moderate, 
he can brook a higher authority, but when he arrives at an 
extraordinary pitch of wealth and power, he then cannot 
endure the thoughts of a fuperior. 

© Albuquerque, relying upon his innocence, took no pains 
to refute thefe calumnies ; fo that his enemies at length pre- 
vailed on the king to recall him from India, Lopez Suareo 
Avvarenga being fent to fucceed him. When Albuquerque 
received this news, he could not contain himfelf; but lift- 
ing up his hands, ** O Heavens! faid he, howcan I extri- 
cate myfelf from the difficulties which furround me? If I o- 
bey my king, I incur the odium and contempt of mankind: 
and if I ftudy to pleafe men, then I fall under the difplea- 
fure of my royal mafter. To thy grave, old man, to thy 
grave!” ‘Thefe laft words he repeated often, which fhew- 
ed the agony and diforder he was in. However, after- 
wards when his mind came to be more compofed, he ex- 
prefled himfelf in the following manner: ** Iam perfuaded, 
— faid 
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faid he, that the king has a divine foreknowledge in we | 
things, otherwife he could not have acted in the prefent af- 
fair with fo much forefight. I am now wearing towards 
death ; and if he had not at this time appointed my fuccef- 
for, the affairs of India might have been greatly endan- 
ered.” 

Be Being extremely ill, he wrote the following fhort let- 
ter to Emmanuel. ** I now write you this laft letter, feech- 
ing my breath with difficulty, and with all the fymptoms 
of inevitable death upon me. I have only one fon; him [I 
recommend to your majefty, hoping that in confideration 
of my fervices, you will take him under your royal pro- 
tection and favour, What I have done for your honour 
and intereft, the deeds themfelves will teftify.”” He foon 
after died with a great deal of compofure and fatisfation, 
having always teftified his defire to die in India, 

‘It is not eafy to fay, whether he excelled moft in the arts 
of war or peace. In the former he behaved in fuch a man- 
ner that he was juftly reckoned an expert gencral, and, in 
fettling the affairs of India he gave the ftrongeft proofs of 
his {kill in the art of government. His funeral] rites were 
performed with the greate(t magnificence, amidft the cries 
and lamentations of the people of Gea, who lamented his 
death as that of a tender parent. 

© Emmanuel, when he received the news of his death, 
could not help fhewing the utmoft regret ; and immediate- 
ly fent for his fon Blas Albuquerque, whom in remembrance 
of his father, he ordered to be called Alphonfo; he likewife 
beftowed on him feveral dignittes, and procured him a ve- 


ry honourable marriage.’ af 





ArT. xxx. The Female Quixote: or, The Adventures of 


Arabella. 32m. 2 vols. 6s. Millar. 


HE charaéter of Arabella is a counter imit:tion of 

that of Cervantes’s Don Quixote. As the adven- 
turts of the Spani/h knight were written to expo’e the ab- 
furdities of romantic chivalry ; fo thofe of the Englifb 
heroine are defigned to ridicule romantic love, and to 
fhew the tendency that books of knight-errantry have to 
turn the heads of even their female readers. Arabella, how- 
ever, does not run the extravagant lengths of Don Quixote, 
1. é. does not fancy a flock of fheep to be an army of men, 
or take wind-mills for giants. Having had her education 
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in the moft retired part of the country, and taken her no- 
tions of the world from old romances, fhe perfuades ber- 
feif, that the times fhe read of, were the fame with thofe 
fhe lived in, and that the characters fhe found in her 
manuals of chivalry, were no other than fuch as fhe fhould 
meet with, whenever fhe fhould quit the recefs fhe was 
browght up in. Hence, in her entrance into the great 
world, to {peak in the language of fome modern travellers, 
fhe is led to conclude, that every man fhe comes nigh, is 
a hero, or a Jover, or a ravifher, or &c. And on occafion 
of every f.ncied adventure, fhe conducts herfelf as Manda- 
na or Statira would have done, in the fame circumftances, 
Whether a plan, and charaer, of this kind, be agreeable to 
nature, or to the age and the country we live in, our 
readers w 1! determine for them‘elves. 

The reader’s curiofity is no doubt by this time fufficient- 
ly raifed, to expeé a fpecimen of the extravagant behaviour 
of a lady of Arabella’s character, which he will find deli- 
neated with much accuracy in the following paflage, taken 
from the firft book. * Though the Marquis (Arabella’s 
father) had refolved to give Arabella to his nephew (Mr. 
Glanville), yet he was defirous he fhould firft receive fome 
impreflions of tendernefs fiom her, before he abfolutely de- 
clared his refolution; and ardently wifhed he might be 
able to overcome that reluctance which fhe feemed to have 
for marriage: but, though Glanville in a very few days be- 
came paffionately in love with his charming coufin, yet the 
difcovered fo ftrong a diflike to him, that the Marquis 
feared it would be d:fficult to make her receive him for an 
hufband: he obferved fhe took a'] opportunities of avoid- 
ing his converfation.; and feemed always out of temper, 
when he addreffed any thing to her; but was well enough 
pleafed, when he difcourfed with him; and would liften to 
the long converfations they had together, with great atten- 
tion. 

‘ The truth is, fhe had too much difcernment not to fee 
Mr. Glanville had a great deal of merit. His perfon was 
perfectly handfome ; he poficiled a great fhare of under- 
ftanding, an eafy temper, and a vivacity which charmed 
every one but the infenfible #radella. She often wondered, 
that a man, who, as fhe told her confidant Lucy, was ma- 
fter of fo many fine qualities, fhould have a difpofition fo 
little capable of feel.ng the paiiion of Jove, with the deli- 
cacy and fervour fhe expected to infpire: or, that he, whofe 
canverfation was fo pleafing on every other fubject, front 
mike 
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make fo poor a figure when he entertained her with matter 
of gallantry. However, added fhe, I fhould be to blame, 
to defire to be beloved of Mr. Glanville; for I am per- 
fuaded that paflion would make no reformation in the 
coarfenefs of his manners to ladies, which makes him fo dif- 
agreeable to me, and might poffibly increafe my averfion. 

‘ The Marquis, having ftudied his nephew’s looks for 
feveral days, thought he faw inclination enough in them 
for Arabella, to make him receive the knowledge of his 
intention with joy: he therefore called him into his clofet, 
and told him in few words, that, if his heart was not pre- 
engaged, and his daughter capable of making him happy, he 
refolved to beftow her upon him, together with all his eftate, 
fhe being his only child. Mr. Glanviile received this agree- 
able news with the ftrongeft ex preffions of gratitude ; afluring 
his uncle, that lady Bella, of all the women he had ever feen, 
was moft azreeable to his tafte; and that he felt for her all 
the tendernefs and affeétion his foul was capable of. I 
am glad of it, my dear nephew, faid the Marquis, ‘em- 
bracing him: J wil! allow you, added he fmiling, buta 
few wecks to court her: gain her heart as foon as you can, 
and when you bring me-her confent, your marriage fhall be 
folemnized immediately. 

‘ Mr. Glanville needed not a repetition of fo agreeable a 
command : he left his uncle’s clofet, with his heart filled 
with the expe¢tation of his approaching happinefs; and, un- 
derftanding Arabella was in the garden, he went to her, 
with a refolution to acquaint her with the permiffion her 
father had given him, to make his addrefles to her. He 
found his fair coufin, as ufual, accompanied with her wo- 
men; and feeing that, notwithftanding his approach, they 
fti!l continued to walk with her, and impatient of the re- 
ftraint they laid him under, I befeech you, coufin, faid he, 
let me have the pleafure of walking with you alone: what 
neceffity is there for always having fo many witnefles of 
our converfation? You may retire, faid he, fpeaking to 
Lucy and the other women; I have fomething to fay to 
your lady in private. Stay, I command you, faid Arabel- 
fa, Blufhing at an infolence fo unknown, and take orders 
from no one but myfelf. I pray you, Sir, purfued fhe 
frowning, what intercourfe of fecrets is there between you 
and me, that you expect I fhould favour you with a private 
converfation? An advantage which none of your fex ever 
boafted to have gained from me; and which, haply, you 
fhould be the laft upon whom I fhould beftow it. You 
have 
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have the ftrangeft notions, anfwer’d G/anville, fmiling at 
the pretty anger fhe difcovered: certainly you may hold a 
private converfation with any gentleman, without giving 
offence to decorum; and I may plead a right to this hap- 
pinefs, above any other, fince I have the honour to be your 
relation. 

‘It is not at all furprizing, refum’d Arabella gravely, 
that you and I fhould differ in opinion upon this occafion : 
I don’t remember that ever we agreed in any thing; and, 
I am apt to believe, we never fhall. Ah! don’t fay fo, 
Lady Bella, interrupted he: what a profpe& of mifery you 
Jay before me! For, if we are always to be oppofite to 
each other, it is neceflary you muit hate me, as much as I 
admire and love you. Thefe words, which he accompa- 
nied with a gentle preflure of her hand, threw the afto- 
nifh’d Arabella into fuch an excefs of anger and fhame, that, 
for a few moments, fhe was unable to uttera word. At 
length, recovering herfelf, fhe cried out, What a horrid 
violation this, of all the laws of gallantry and refpeé&t, which 
decree a lover to fuffer whole years in filence before he de- 
clares his flame to the divine objeét that caufes it; and then 
with awful trembling and fubmiffive proteftations at the 
feet of the offended fair! Arabella could hardly believe 
her fenfes, when fhe heard a declaration, not only made 
without the ufual forms ; but alfo, that the prefumptuous. 
criminal waited for her anfwer, without feeming to have 
any apprehenfion of the punifhment to which he was to be 
doomed ; and that, inflead of deprecating her wrath, he 
looked with a {miling wonder upon her eyes, as if he did 
not fear their lightening would ftrike him dead. Indeed 
it was fcare poffible for him to help fmiling and wonder- 
ing too, at the extraordinary notion of Arabella: for, as 
foon as he had pronounced thofe fatal words, fhe ftarted 
back two or three fleps; cafta look at him full of the high- 
eft indignation ; and, lifting up her fine eyes to Heaven, 
feemed, in the language of romance, to accufe the gods, 
for fubje€ting her to fo cruel an indignity. 

‘ The tumult of her thoughts being a little fettled, fhe 
turned again towards Glanville; whofe countenance ex- 
prefiing nothing of that confufion and anxiety common to 
an adorer in fo critical a circumftance, her rage returned 
with greater violence than ever, If I do not exprefs all 
the refentment your infolence has filled me with, faid the 
to him, affecting more fcorn than anger, ’tis becaufe I hold 
you too mean for my refentment: but never hope for my 
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rdon for your prefumptuous profeffion of a paffion I could 
almoft defpife myfelf for infpiring. If it be true that you 
love me, go and find your punifhment in that abfence to 
which I doom you; and never hope I will fuffer a perfon in 
my prefence. who has affronted me in the manner you 
have done. Saying this, fhe went away, making a fign to 
him not to follow her. Mr. Glanville, who. was at firft 
difpofed to laugh at the ftrange manner in which fhe re- 
ceived his expreffions cf efteem for her, found fomething fo 
extremely haughty and contemptuous in the fpeech fhe had 
made, that he was almoft mad with vexation, As he 
had no notion of his coufin’s heroic fentiments, and had 
never read romances, he was quite ignorant of the nature 
of his offence ; and, fuppofing the fcorn fhe had exprefled 
for him was founded upon the difference of their rank and 
fortune, his pride was fo fenfibly mortified at that thought, 
and at her fo infolently forbidding him her prefence, that 
he was once inclined to fhew his refentment of fuch un- 
genteel ufage. In the meantime, while he is fluctuating 
with a thoufand different refolutions, Lucy came to him 
with a billet from her lady, which fhe delivered, without 
flaying for an anfwer. It was fuperfcribed in this manner : 


Arabella, to the mof? prefumpiuous man in the world, 


you feem to acknowledge fo little refpeét and deference 

for the commands of a lady, that I am afraid it will 
be but too neceflary to reiterate that, which, at parting, I 
laid upon you. Know then, that I abfolutely infift upon 
your repairing, in the only manner you are able, the af- 
front you have put upon me; which is, by never appearing 
before me again. If you think proper to confine me to my 
chamber, by continuing here any longer, you will add dif- 
obedience to the crime by which you have already mortally 
offended 


ARABELLA. 


‘ The fuperfcription of this letter, and the uncommon 
ftile of it, perfuaded Mr. Glanville, that he had been foolith 
enough to refent as an affront, what was defigned as a jeft, 
and meant to divert him as well as herfelf: he examined 
her behaviour again, and wondered at his ftupidity in not 
difcovering it before. His refentment vanifhing immedi- 
ately, he returned to the houfe, and went without ceremo- 
ny to, 4rabella’s apartment, which he entered before the per- 
ceived 
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ceived him, being in a profound mufing at one of the win- 
dows: the noife he made in approaching her obliged her at 
laft to look up; when, ftarting, as if fhe had feen a bafi- 
lifk, fhe flew to her clofet, and, fhutting the door with 
great violence, commanded him to leave her chamber im- 
mediately. Mr. Glanville, ftill fuppofing her in jeft, in- 
treated her to open the door; but, finding fhe contirtued 
obftinate, Well, faid he, going away, I fhall be revenged 
on you fome time hence, and make you repent the tricks 

you play me now. 
© Arabella not being able to imagine any thing, by thefe 
words he fpoke in raillery, but that he really, in the fpite 
and anguifh of his heart, threatened her with fome terrible 
enterprize ; fhe did not doubt, but he intended to carry her 
away: for, in fine, faid fhe to Lucy, to whom fhe com- 
municated all her thoughts, have I not every thing to ap- . 
prehend from a man, who knows fo little how to treat my 
fex with the refpeé&t which is our due? Had Mr. Glanville 
been prefent, and heard the terrible misfortunes which fhe 
prefaged from the few words he had jeftingly fpoke, he 
would certainly have made her quite furious, by the diver- 
fion her miftake would have afforded him. But the more 
fhe reflected on his words, the more fhe was perfuaded of 
the terrible purpofe of them. Arabella had fpent fome 
hours, revolving a thoufand different ftratagems to efcape 
from this misfortune; when meeting with Glanville, he 
prefented her his hand to lead her up ftairs: which fhe fcorn- 
fully refufing ; fure, coufin, faid he, a little piqued, you are 
not difpofed to carry on your ill-natured jeft any farther? If 
you imagined I jefted with you, faid Arabella, 1 am rather 
to accufe the flownefs of your underftanding, for your per- 
fifting in treating me thus freely, than the infolence I firft 
imputed it to: but, whatever is the caufe of it, I now tell 
you again, that you have extremely offended me. Since 
you would have me to believe you are ferious, replied 
Glanville, be pleafed to let me know what offence it is you 
complain of ; for I proteft I am quite at a lofs to under- 
ftand you. Was it not enough, refumed Arabella, to af- 
front me with an infolent declaration of your paffion, but 
you muft alfo, in contempt of my commands to the con- 
trary, appear before me again, purfue me ta my chamber, 
and ufe the moft brutal menaces to me? Hold, pray, 
Madam, interrupted Glanville, and fuffer me to aik you, 
If it is my prefumption, in declaring myfelf your admirer, 
that you ate fo extremcly offended at? Doubtlefs it is, Sir, 
i an{wered 
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anfwered Arabella; and fuch a prefumption, as, without 
the aggravating circumftances you have fince added to it, 
is fufficient to make me always your enemy. I beg par- 
don, returned Mr. Glanville gravely, for that offence ; and 
alfo, for ftaying any longer in a houfe, which you have, 
fo genteelly, turned me out of. My pardon, Mr. Glan- 
ville, refumed fhe, is not fo eafily gained: time, and your 
repentance may, indeed, do much towards obtaining it. 
Saying this, fhe made a fign for him to retire; for he had 
walked up with her to her chamber: but finding he did not 
obey her, (for really he was quite unacquainted with thefe 
fort of dumb commands), fhe haftily retired to her clofet, 
left he fhould attempt to move her pity, by any expref- 
fions of defpair for the crue] banifhment fhe had doomed 
him to.’ 

This may fuffice to give the reader a tolerable idea 
of Arabella’s romantic notions of gallantry ; at leaft, 
fo far as it regards the profound refpeét fhe expeéted to be 
treated with by her admirers. But this is not all: for, as Don 
Quixote every where found exploits worthy his knightly va- 
lour, fo Arabella is never at a lofs for opportunities to dif- 
play her truly heroic fpirit, if the punifhment of prefump- 
tuous lovers. Mr. Harvey, a gentleman whom fhe occa- 
fionally faw at church, is the firft victim of her juft refent- 
ment, on that account. Poor Edward, fuppofed to bea 
nobleman in difguife, tho’, in truth, no more than a com- 
mon labourer employed by her father’s gardener, is the next 
who fuffers for a crime he never imagined. We have al- 
ready taken notice of her feverity to Mr. Glanville, her true — 
knight-errant, who, on every occafion, after recovering her 
favour, is doomed to fight her battles, and purfue his nu- 
merous rivals to death. | 

We fhall therefore only fele&t two inftances more for 
the amufement of. our readers: the one of the gay Sir 
George Bellmour, who, having difcovered our heroine’s foible, 
makes his addrefles to her in a truly heroic ftile; and the 
other of the fage Mr. Se/vin, a man of profound learning, 
who admires Arabella wit and great reading: in both 
which, the character of our hervine, as well as that of 
her maid Lucy, will be difplayed in their proper colours 5 
for it muft be obferved, that, as Arabella correfponds to Don 
Quixotes fo Lucy’s charaéter is an imitation of that of the 
famous Sancho Pancha. To begin, then, with the adven- 
ture of Sir George Bellmour. 


¢ Arabella 
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© Arabella being informed by Lucy, who was eager to let 
her know it, that a meflenger had brought a letter from Sir 
George, and, late as it was at night, waited for an anfwer, 
debated with herfelf, whether fhe fhould open this billet, or 
not: fhe had a ftrong inclination to fee what it contained ; 
but, fearful of tranfgreffing the laws of romance, by in- 
dulging a curiofity not juftifiable by example, the refolved 
to return the letter unopened. Here, faid fhe to Lucy, give 
this letter to the meflenger that brought it, and tell him, 
I was exceffively offended at you, for receiving it from his 
hands. Lucy, taking the letter,. was going to obey her or- 
ders ; when, recolleéting herfelf, fhe bid her ftay. Since 
Sir George, faid fhe to herfelf, is no declared lover of mine, 
I may, without any offence to decorum, fee what this let- 
ter contains. To refufe receiving it, will be to acknow- 
ledge, that his fentiments are not unknown to me; and, 
by confequence, to lay myfelf under a neceffity of banifh- 
ing him: nor is it fit, that I fhould allow him to believe, 
I am fo ready to apprehend the meaning of every gallant 
fpeech, which is ufed to me; and to conftrue fuch infinu- 
ations, as he took the liberty to make me, into declarations 
of love. Allowing, therefore, the juftice of thefe reafons, 
fhe took the letter out of Lucy’s hand ; and, being upon the 
point of opening it, a fudden thought controuled her de- 
figns : fhe threw it fuddenly upon her toilet ; and, looking 
very earneftly upon it, Prefumptuous paper, faid the, fpeak- 
ing with great emotion to the letter! bold repofitory of thy 
mafter’s daring thoughts! {hall I not be blamed by all, who 
hereafter will hear, or read my hiftory, if, contrary to the 
apprehenfions I have, that thou containeft a confeffion that 
will difpleafe me, ] open thy feal, and become acceflory to 
thy writer’s guilt, by deigning to make myfelf acquainted 
with it? And thou, too indifcreet and unwary friend, 
whofe folds contain the acknowlegement of his crime ! 
what will it advantage thee or him, if, torn by my refent- 
ing hand, I make thee fuffer, for the part thou beareft in 
thy mafter’s fault; and teach him, by thy fate, how little 
kindnefs he has to expect from me? Yet, to fpare myfelf 
the trouble of reading what will, queftionlefs, greatly dif- 
pleafe me, I will return thee, uninjured, into thy matter’s 
hands; and, by that moderation, make him repent the 
prefumption he has been guilty of ! 

* Our fair heroine, having ended the foregoing foliloquy, 
took up the letter, and gave it to Lucy, who had, all the 
time fhe was {peaking, obferved a profound filence, = 
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with a moft eager attention. Here, parfued fhe, carry it 
to the perfon who brought it, and bid him tell his mafter, 
that, left 1 fhould find any thing in it which may offend 
me, I have chofen ‘not to read it: and, if he is wife, he 
will profit by my concern for him, and take care how he 
hazards difpleafing me a fecond time, by an importunity 
of this kind, which I fhall not fo eafily pardon him. Lu- 
cy, who had taken particular notice of this fpeech, in order 
to remember every word of it when fhe repeated it again, 
went conning her leffon to the place where fhe had defired 
the fervant to wait her coming: but, he was gone, fuch 
being his mafter’s orders; for he was apprehenfive, that, 
following the cuftom of ladies in romances, Arabella would 
return his letter: and therefore, to deprive her of an op- 
portunity of fending it back that night, he order’d his man 
to fay, he waited for an anfwer; but, as foon as he con- 
veniently could, to come away without one. Lucy, ina 
great furprize at the fervant’s going away, return’d to her 
lady with the letter in her hand, telling her, fhe muft needs 
read it now, fince the perfon, who brought it, was gone. 
It muft be confefled, faid Arabella, taking the letter. from 
her with afmile, he has fallen upon an ingenious device, 
to make me keep it for this night ; and fince,; haply, Imay 
be: miftaken: in the contents, I havé’a mind to open it. 
Lucy did not fail to confirm her lady in this-defign:. and 
Arabella, making as if fhe yielded to the importunities of 
her confidant, opened the letter; which was as follows: 


The unfortunate and defpairing Bellmour, to the divine 
Arabella, 
Madam, 


ee it is, doubtlefs, not only with your permiffion, but 
even by your commands, that your uncle Sir Charles 
Glanville comes to pronounce the fentéence of my death, in 
the denunciation of your anger, I fubmit, Madam, without 
repining, at the rigour of that doom you have infliéted on 
me. Yes, Madam, this criminal, who has dared to adore 
you, ‘with the moft fublime ahd perfect paffion that ever 
was, acknowledges the juftice of his punifhment ; and, firice 
it' ts impoffible to “ceafe loving you, or to live without tel- 
ling you he does 6,’ he is going, voluntarily, to run upon 
that death your feverity makes him with for, and the great- 
nefs of his crime demands. Let my death then, O divine 
Arabella, expiate the offence I have been guilty of ! And 


let'me hope thefe fair eyes, that have beheld me with fcorn 
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while alive, will not refufe to fhed fome tears upon my 


tomb! and that; when you remember my crime of lovin 
you, you will alfo be pleafed to remember, that I died for 
that crime ; and wifh for no other comfort in death, but 
the hope of your not hating; when he is no more, 


The unhappy BELLMouR. 


© Arabella, who had read this letter aloud, fighed gently 
at the conclufion of it: but poor Lucy, who was greatly 
affe&ted at fo dolorous an epiftle, could not reftrain her 
tears ; but fobbed fo often, and with fo much violence, as, 
at length, recalled her lady from the reverie into which fhe 
was plunged. What ails you? faid fhe to her confidant, 
greatly furprifed: what is the caufe of this unfeemly for- 
row? Oh! Madam! cried Lucy, (her fobs making a fre- 
quent and unpleafant interruption in her words), I thall 
break my heart to be fure: never was fuch a fad mournful 
Jetter in the world: I could cry my eyes out for the poor 
gentleman. Pray, excufe me, Madam ; but, indeed, I 
can’t help faying, you are the moft hard-heartedeft lady I 
ever knew in my born days: why, to be fure, you don’t 
care, if an hundred fine gentlemen fhould die for you, 
though their fpirits were to haunt you every night! Well, 
I would not have what your ladyfhip has to anfwer for, 
for all the world ! 
© You area foolifh wench! replied Arabella, f{miling at 
her fimplicity : do.you think I have any caufe to accufe 
myfelf, tho’ five thoufand men were to die forme? ’Tis 
very certain, my beauty» has produced very deplorable ef- 
feéts. ‘The unhappy Harvey has expiated, by his death, 
the violence his too defperate paffion forced him to meditate 
againft me: the no Jefs guilty, the noble, unknown Ed- 
ward, is wandering about the world, in a tormenting def- 
pair, and ftands expofed to the vengeance of my coufin 
Glanville, who has vowed his death: and, laftly, the un- 
fortunate Bellnour confumes away in a hopelefs paffion ; 
and, confcious of his crime, dooms himfelf, haply, with 
more feverity than I defire, to a voluntary death ; in hopes, 
thereby, of procuring my pardon and compaffion, when he 
isno more, All thefe, Lucy, as I faid before, are very de- 
plorable cffeé&ts of my beauty: but you muft obferve, that 
my will has no part in the miferies that. unfortunate beauty 
occafions. | 
¢ Will your ladyfhip then let poor Sir George die? faid 
Lucy, who had liftened very attentively to this fine ha- 
rangue 
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rangue, without underftandingt what it meant. Queftion- 
lefs, he muft die, replied Arabella, if he perfifts in his de- 
fign of loving me. But pray, Madam, refumed Lucy, can- 
not your ladyfhip command him to live, as you did Mr. 
Harvey and Mr. Glanville, who both did as you bid them ? 
It muft be confeffed, faid Arabella, that tho’ your follici- 
tations are not very eloquent, they are very earneft and af- 
fecting; and, I promife you, I will think about it; and, 
if Ican perfuade myfelf I am doing no wrong thing, by 
concerning myfelf about his prefervation, I will difpatch 
you to-morrow morning, with my orders to him, to live, 
or, at leaft, to proceed no further in his defign of dying, 
till he has further caufe.’ 

Here the firft yolume ends, the fecond being carried on 
with much the fame fpirit: in which too we have a pretty 
long epifode, containing the adventures of Sir George Bell- 
mur. All which we pafs over, till we come to the ad- 
venture of of Mr. Selvin, p. 212. Arabella, who fuppofed 
every man fhe faw, an humble admirer of hers, had taken 
itinto-her head, that Mr. Selvin was deeply in love with 
her; and accordingly had banifhed him her prefence. But 
Mr. Selvin, not imagining fhe was in earneft,paid her a vifit 
next day, which offended her to the higheft degree; nor 
could fhe believe even his pofitive afflurance, upon his word 
of honour, that he never had entertained a thought of mak- 
ing any addreffes to her. ¢ Sir, faid fhe, it is eafy to fee 
through the artifice of your difclaiming any paffion for me ; 
“upon any other occafion, queftionlefs, you would: rather 
facrifice your life, than confent to difavow thefe fentiments, 
which unhappily for your peace, you have entertained. Ac 
ptefent, the defire of continuing near. me,, obliges you to 
lay this conftraint upon yourfelf. However, you know 
Thrafimides fell upon the fame ftratagem! to no purpofe; 
the rigid Udofia faw through the difguife, and banifhed him 
from Rome, as I do you from England. —- How, Madam! 
interrapted Se/vin, amazed.——Yes, Sir, replied Arabella 
haftily,: nothing lefs can fatisfy what I owe. to the confide- 
ration of my own glory.-- Upon my word, Madam, faid 
Selvin, half angry, and yet ftrongly inclined to laugh, I don’t 
fee the neceffity of my quitting:my native country, to fatife 
ee you owe to the confideration of your own glory. 

ray, how does my ftaying in Angland affe& your lady» 
fhip’s glory?. To anfwer your.queftion with astother, faid 
Arabella, pray, how did the ftay-of Thrajimedes in Rome 
affe& the glory of the. emprefs Udefia ? — Mr. Selvin was 
82 {truck 
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ftruck dumb with this fpeechty for he was not willing to be 
thought fo deficient in the knowledge of hiftory, as not to 
be acquainted with the reafons why ‘Thrafimedes fhould not 
ftay in Rome, His filence therefore: feeming to Arabella to 
be a tacit confeffion of the juftice of her commands,. a fep- 
timent of compaffion for this unfortunate lover intruded it. 
felf into her mind; and turning her bright eyes, full of a 


foft complacency upon Mr. Se/vin, who ftared at her as if 


he had loft his wits, fhe took her leave of him, with a kind 
affurance, that, to whatever part -of the world his defpair 
carried. him, the good wifhes and-compeflion of Arabelia 
fhould follow him. On this Mr. Selvin took his leave of 
the company, and went home. , 
¢ After-having {pent fome time in her chamber, the.call- 
ed for Lucy, and ordered her to ge to the dining-room, 
and fee in what condition Mr. Se/vim was ; telling her, that 
fhe had cettainly left him in a fwoon, as alfo the occafion 
of it; and bid her give him all the confolation in her power, 
Lucy, with teats.in her eyes, at the recital, went down as 
fhe was ordered, and entering the room without -any cere- 
mony, her thoughts being wholly fixed on the melancholy 
circumftarice her lady had been telling her, fhe looked eager- 
ly round the room, without {peaking a word, till SirCaries 
Glanville afked her, what fhe wanted ? —I came, Sir, faid 
Lucy, repeating her lady’s words, to fee in what condition 
Mr. Selvin is, and -to'give him all the folation: in my 
power. Sir Charles, laughing heartily at this fpeech; 
afked her, what fhe-could do for Mr. Selvin? To which 
fhe replied, fhe did not know ; but her lady had told her, 
to: give-him all the folation.in her power. Confolation 
thou would ft fay,.I fuppofe, faid.Sir Charles. Yes, Sir, 
faid Lucy, courtefying. Well, child, added she, go up, 
and tell your lady, Mr. Se/vin does not need confolation. * 
~ © Lucy ‘accordingly returned ‘with this meflage, and» was 
met at: thé’ chamber-door by. Arabella, who haftily afked 
her, if Mr. Selvin was recovered: from his .fwoon?: To 
which Lucy replied, that the did not know ; but that. Sir 
Charles bid her tell her ladyfhip, Mr. Selvin did not: need 
any cenfolation. “Oh Heavens! cried /rabella, throwing 
herfelf into a’chair, as pale as death.—He is dead; he has 
fallen upon his fword, and put-an end to his life, and-mi- 
feries at‘opce.—After uttering a:thoufand exclamations of 
this fort, dhe, ‘with a folemn and lofty accent, ordered Lucy, 
Who: liftened to. her with eyes drowned ig; :tears,. to. go 
down, and afk: ifthe body was-removed ?—vfar, added-the, 
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al) my.conftancy will not bé fufficient to fupport me againft 
that pitiful fight. Lucy accordingly delivered her meflage 
to Sir: Charles and Mifs Glanville, who wete ftill together ; 
when the knight, who could not poffibly comprehend what 
fhe meant by afking if the hody was removed,. bid her tell 
her lady, he defired to fpeak with her, Arabella, upon 
receiving. this fummons,: fet herfelf to confider what could 
be the intentof it. If Mr. Selvin be dead, faid fhe, what 
good can my prefence do among them? Surely, it cannot 
be to upbraid me with my feverity, that. my uncle defires 
fet me.— No; it would be wnjuft to flippofe it.” Quef. 
tionléfs my unhappy lover is ftiil ftruggling with the pangs 
of death, and, for a confolation in his laft moments; ‘im- 
plores the favour of refigning up his life in my fight,— 
Pauling’ a little at thefé words} fhe rofe from’ her feat with 
arefolation to give the unhappy Selein her pardon’ before 
hediéd. . Meeting Mr.-Glanville, as he was returning from 
his chamber to. the diningtroom, fhe told*hitn, fhe hoped 
the’ charity fhe was géihg to difcover towards his rival, 
would not give him dny uneafinefs ; and: preventing his 
reply, "by géing haftily imté°the room, he followed her, 
dreading fome new extravagance. Arabélla,* after breath- 
ing a gentle figh, told Sir Charles, that fhe ‘was come to 
grant (Mr. Selvin her pardon for’ the offence he had been | 
guilty;of, that he migtit depart in peace, «Well, well, faid 
Sir Charles, he is depatted im peace without it. ~ How, 
Sir, interrupted Aradelld;°is hé dead then already? Alas! 
why had ‘he not the fatisfaétion of feeing’ me Before he ex- 
pired; that his foul might have departed’ in peace? He 
would:have been aflured ‘not only of my pardon, but pity 
alfo; arid that affurance Would have made him happy in his 
lat moments. Why,: niece, ‘interrupted Sir Charles, 
fariig, you furprize-mé prodigioufly : are you in-earneft ? 
Qieftionlefs I am, Sir} fad the ; "nor ovght you to be 
furprized at the conéern F'exprefs for the face’ of this un- 
happy man; fince herein’ Fam juftified by the example of 
many great afd-virtuous princefies,’ 

But it is time to put an end to this article, the extracts 
already given. being: abundantly’ fufficient to givethe-reader 
a view of the humour’ afid°extravagant vagaries of this no- 
vel, We have alteady réinarked, that a correfpondence 
between the charaGters of Don Quixote and Arabella, and 
of Sancho and ‘Lucy, is aimed at by the author, ‘The knight 
talks judicioufly on: every occafion,. where, chivalry ts out 
of the queftion ; fo. does the-beroine on. every fubject, ex- 
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cepting love and gallantry. In the Squire and Confidant, 
we fee the fame untutored fimplicity of manners; not to 
mention that fympathy, fo confpicuous in both, to the pre- 

dominant foible of the knight and heroine. UW 
N. B. We bave been the more liberal of our extraéis from this work, thas 
our readers might be the better enabled to judge of the charatter given of ie 


the author of The Covent Garden Journal; who bas not Serupled t 
ys this a in many refpetts, to the inimitable Don Quixote, or 


: aie 





Arr. xxx1. 4 deéfcription of M AY ; from Gawin Dow. 
glas. Bifhop of Dunkeld. By Francis Fawkes, 4. M, ato, 
I S. 6 d, Whitton, Evc, 


Refixed to this fhort poem, we have an account of the 
right reverend author; who was nobly ,defeended, 
being afon of the illuftrious family of Angus. He was 

born about the latter end of the year 1474. 

Chaucer and Douglas,.as Mr. Fawkes obferves, may be 
looked upon,as the two bright ftars that illumined England 
and Scatland, after‘a dark interval of dulnefs, a long night 
of ignorance and fuperftition, and foretold the return of day 
and the revival.of learning. 

This defcription of May, which is extremely piéturefque, 
may ferve as an inftance, that the lowland Scotch language, 
and the Engli/h,at that time,were nearly the fame.. It is pre- 
fixed to Gawin Douglas’s tranflation of Virgil’s Aineisy and 
entitled, Ane fingular lernit proloug of the defeription of May. 
Betide the old Scotch, which is here printed exaétly after the 
Edinburgh edition in 1710, we have an elegant paraphrafe, 
er rather tranflation, in modern Exnglifh verfe, by Mr. 
Fawkes; who from this fpecimen, appears to be a proper 
hand to modernize Gawin Dowg/as’s tranflation of theEneid, 
the beautics of which we have often heard highly extoled by 
the beft judges of the old Seotch language. 

As a fpecimen of the performance now before us, take, 
firft, the defcription of Aurora.or the morning, 


The Screech owl, ftartled at the morning light, 
Wing’d to her bow’r her folitary flight : 3 
For frefh Aurora, Tithon’s {plendid fpoufe, 
Rofe from her fafron bed, and iv’ry houfe ; 
Her vi'let robe was ftain’d with crimfon hue, 
The cape vermilion, and the border blue ; 
Her hands the windows of her hall unbarr’d, 
Spread all with rofes, and perfum’d with nard; 
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> The cryital gates of heav’n expanded wide, 
0 Pour’d fireains of {plendor in an ample tide, 


After defcribing the firft appearance of the Sun, above 
our horizon, he proceeds to draw a lively picture of the 
various objects that prefented themfelves to his view. The 
whole poem isa feries of landfcapes, wherein is beautifully 
painted, firft the dawning, then the fun-rifing, after that 
a piece confifting of corn fields, meadows and groves; and 
laftly a defcription of the effects of {pring on the feveral or- 
ders of animals. 

Having already given an example of his defcription of 
the dawning, we fhall next fubjoin a fpecimen of the other 
parts. And firft of the fun-rifing. 


While fhortly with the blazing torch of day 
Forth from his royal hall in frefh array 
Sprung Phebus, by his flaming mantle known, 
His glorious vifage, and his golden crown ; 
His glofly locks were as the topaz bright, 

His radiance beam’d intolerable light ; 

His eye-balls fparkled with celeftial theen, 

To purge the air, and gild the tender green. 


The refplendence of the fun’s beams on the fea, and the 
fporting of the fifth, are next defcribed; after which the 
landfcape of meadows and corn fields follows. 


The fair creation {well’d upon the eye ; 

Earth was their bed, their canopy the fky. 

A varied verdure rob’d the vales around, 

And {pread luxuriant o’er the furrow’d ground : 
And flowery weeds, that grew profufe between 
The barley-lands, diverfified the fcene. 

Lo! by foft zephyrs wak’d and gentle fhowers, 
On bending ftalks {mile voluntary flowers, 
Trick’d off in vaft variety of hue, 

Some red, pale, purple, yellow, brown, or blue ; 
Some brightly ting’d in heav’n’s etherial ftain, 
And fome cerulean, like the watry main, 

Like Paradife appear’d each blifsful fcene 

Of purple gardens, and enclofures green, 

Of bloomy hedges, and of waving woods, 

Of flowery meads, and rufhy-fringed floods. 


= 


The effects of the Spring on Animals, 


Emerging from their coral-paven cave 
Thetis and Doris walk upon the wave, 
S 4 But 
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But ftream-prefiding nymphs, and Naiads trim, 
By the clear current, or the fountain’s brim, 
Such as we name our gentle maids thatrove | 
By waters welling in the grafly grove, 

Culling green boughs, and bells, and flourets fair, 
And weaving garlands for their golden hair ; 
Some fweetly fing, fome lead'the feftive round ; 
The diftant dales re-ecchoe to the found : 

And thoughtful lovers to the winds complain, 
To mitigate the madnefs of their pain ; 

Now warbling madrigals fo light aad gay, 
Now pale and penfive the long fummer's day : 
Some write in high heroics to the fair, © 
Some live in hope, and fome thro’ fad defpair 
In every place a purgatory find ; 

Such is the moody genius of their mind. 

All gentle hearts confefs the quickning fpring, 
For May invigorates every living thing. 
Hark! how the merry minftrels of the grove 
Devote the day to melody and love; 

Their little breafts with emulation fwell, 

And fweetly itrive in finging to excell. 

In the thick forefts feeds the cooing dove ; 

The ftarling whiftles various notes of love; 

Up fpring theairy larks, fhrill-voic’d and loud, 
And breath their mattins from a morning cloud, 
To greet glad nature, and the god of day, 
And flow’ry Venus, blooming queen of Mar. 
Thus fing the {weet muficians on the fpray : 
Welcome, thou lord of light, and lamp of day ; 
Welcome to tender herbs and myrtle bowers, 
Welcome to plants, and odour-breathing flowers ; 
Welcome toevery root upon the plain, 
Welcome to gardens, and the golden grain : 
Welcome to birds that build upon the breere, 
Welcome great lord and ruler of the year: 
Welcome thou fource of univerfal good, 

Of buds to boughs, and beauty to the wood: 
Welcome bright Phebus, whofe prolific pow’r 
In every meadow fpreads out every flow’r, 
Where-e’er thy beams in mild effulgence play, 
Kind nature {miles, and all the world is gay. 


Ww 
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Art. xxxtr. Reflexions on the expediency of a law for the 
naturalization of Foreign Proteftants, &c/ © Part If. 
By Fofiah Tucker, M. A. 8vo. rs. Trye. , 


Otice has already been taken of the firft Part, * nor 

do we fee any reafon to deny the fame recommenda- 

tion to Part IJ. now under our confideration. It is writ- 

ten by way of queries, poflibly in imitation of the Bifhop 

of Cloyne’s Queriff }.; between which and the prefent trac, 

there feems to be a very great correfpondence, and that in 
regard to the matter as well as_ method. 

In a prefatory difcourfe, the reverend author has fet 
forth the various hardfhips fuffered by the proteftants a- 
broad, in avery concife, clear, and affeéting manner; the 
conclufion of' which is in‘thefe words: * Let the candid and 
benevolent reader conceive himfelf in the fituation of thefe 
unhappy fufferers, helplefs and diftreffed, forced to abandon 
aH his poffefiions, his deareft relations, and his native coun- 
try, and flying from his perfecutors into a land’of ftrangers, 
where he only defires a fecure retreat, with an’ exclufion 
from all public employments, and from parliament, and up- 
on his'giving the ftrongeft affurances of fidelity ‘to the 
government, to be received as @ faithful fubje&; and 
Yinay the Almighty direct him to form fuch a judgment con- 
cerning the treatment due to perfons in thefe circumftan- 
ces as becomes a chriftian and a proteftant !” 

Though we have a ftrong defire to declare our fentiments 
on this fubjeé&t, we choofe rather to be filent, that the cha- 
ritable: may‘ have the pleafureof determining’ for thentfelves. 
No arguments are neceflary to Convince them, ‘that to do 
good and relieve the: diftrefled are indifpentible chriftian 

‘duties. It is the avaricious part of mankind, who ftand in 
need of felf-interefted motives to induce therfi*to practife 
thofe virtues, which the truly benevolent ‘exercifeé with 
pleafure, merely ‘on account® of their intrinfic ‘excellence: 
Our author, therefore, takes'a good deal of'pains to convince 
the former, that the naturalization of foreigt proteftants, 
inftead of being detrimental, would really be for the ad- 
vantage, and true intereft of Great Britain. ' As this is a 
matter of the greateft importance, the reader will no doubt 





* See Review for Decetnber laft; p. 523. 
* J Review for March, 1750. p. 355. 
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be pleafed to fee it cleared up by the following queries, taken 
from page 31. feq. 

1. * Was there any claufe ever offered in a naturalization 
bill to deprive the freemen of towns corporate of their rights 
and privileges ? And was it not always declared by the pro- 
moters of fuch bills, that freemen fhould preferve thefe (/up- 
pofed) privileges, as long as they themfelves would chufe to 
keep them, and till they would petition to be releafed from 
them ? 

z. ‘What are the privileges of freemen? are they real or 
imaginary? Would the inhabitants of Birmingham, Man- 
chefter, and Leeds, accept fuch privileges if they were of- 
fered them? 

3. § Are the tradefmen in We/minfter the poorer for being 
without, or the tradefmen in London the richer for being 
within the liberties of the city? 

4. © If atradefman fells the dearer by excluding thofe who 
are not free, doth he not bay the dearer of other tradefmen 
for the like reafon? If his intention is only to exclude ri- 
vals, do not the freemen of other trades exclude their rivals 
upon the fame motives? And when other tradefmen ex- 
clude their rivals, do not they in fact exclude fuch as might 
be his cuftomers ? 

5. © Is not every tradefman willing to buy as cheap, and 
fejl as much as may be? But how can he do either where 
trade is not free? 

6. ‘If there will and muft be rivals either at home or a- 
broad, — which is the moft detrimental to the kingdom ? 
To have competitors at home? or, to be out-rivalled a- 
broad ? 

7. * What is the public. good? Is it not, for the moft 
part, the refult of emulation among the members of the 
tame fociety ? And what would become of induftry, tempe- 
rance, frugality, and the defire of excelling, if there were 
noemulation ? 

8. « Which is the beft for the publick, — to have emula- 
tions among tradefmen and manufacturers, or combinations? 
And which of thefe hath the ftrongeft tendency to height- 
en the price of exportable goods, and impoverifh our coun- 
try? 
py anfwer to the objection, that foreigners would take the 
bread out of the mouths of the natives, be has the following 
queries, p. 34. 

1. * Which fort of foreigners are moft to be dreaded, as 
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taking the bread out of the mouths of the natives? Thofe 
‘ without the kingdom ? or thofe within ? . 

2. © If the good people of England could fee through a tele- 
fcope thofe merchants and manufacturers in the feveral parts 
of Europe, who out-rival them, and prevent the fale of their 
manufactures, — would they not rather fay, shefe are the 
people who take the bread out of our mouths ? — But will the 
refufal of a naturalization bill be a means to cure this evil ? 

3. * Whoare thofe who have carried the myfteries of trade 
out of the kingdom? — Foreigners or Englifhmen? And 
whether there are not Englifhmen fettled very lately in 
-moft kingdoms. in Europe, who teach the natives of thofe 
countries the particular trades in which we moft excell? 
Whether alfo there are not undeniable proofs of their ha- 
ving folicited charters to exclude goods of the fame kind 
coming from England?’ 

In order to expofe the bad policy of denying foreigners 

the privilege of fettling in this i te he has, among'o- 
thers, the following queries, p. 36. 
“oy, © Whether the kingdom of Spain would have been de- 
‘populated by the Spanifh fettlements in America, if all the 
manufactures fent to that country had been worked up in 
‘old Spain ? 

2. * Asgreat multitudes of French, Engli/h, Dutch, Itali- 
ans, and other nations, are now employed in the making 
of manufaétures for the Spanifh Weft-Indies, — Would not 
old Spain be a very populous country, if thefe people, with 
their wives and children, were tran{planted there? 

3. © Whether the Spaniards, from a fenfe of this truth, 
are not now inviting foreigners to fettle among them? 
And do not the Engli/h feem inclined to run into the oppo- 
fite error? 

4. © Whether it is not prudent to keep open two doors 
in a ftate, one for fuch perfons to go out to our colonies, 
as may have their reafons for fuch departure, and the o- 
ther to admit thofe perfons in, as are inclined to live a 
mong us?’ 

This fpecimen, we prefume, will, not only juftify the 
charaéter already given, but likewife excite the reader’s cu- 
riofity to perufe the piece itfelf. Wy” 


ART. XXXIII. 
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Arr. xxx. The Principles of Politic Law: Being. a 
Sequel to the Principles of Natural ang Civil:Law, By 
}. J. Burlamaqui, Counfellor of State, and late Profeffor 
of Natural and Civil Law at Geneva. Tranflated into 
Englifh by A4,. Nugent. 8vo. 63; Nourfe. 


ago were likewife tranflated into Engli/h by Mr. Nu- 

» were intend.d by the author as an. introduction to 

A compleat Syftem of the Law of Nature and Nations: and 
it will be proper for fuch of our readers as are mot acquaint- 
ed-with this book, to read it before they enter upon the 
perufal of the performance now before us.. \ Burlamaga, 
who, we are told, was defcended. from-one of thofe noble 
families of Lucca, which, upon their embracing the Pro- 
teltant religion, were obliged, about two centuries ago, to 
take fhelter in Geneva, appears to us to be a very judicious 
writer: his method is eafy and natural ; his fentiments jaft 
and perfpicuous ; and his ftile fuch: as is fuited to, his fubjed. 
He has divided the work now before us. into’ four parts;: 
in the firft of which he treats of the original and nature of 
civil fociety, of fovereignty in general, and of its pecullar 
chafacters, limitations, and effential parts. The firft chapter 
contains fome general and preliminary reflections, which 
ferve as an introduction to this and the following parts: 
after which the author proceeds, in the fecond chapter, to 
lay before his readers the principal conje€tures of political 
Writers, in regard to the original of focieties: to which he 
adds the following reflections :—T hat, in the inftitution of 
focieties, mankind, in all probability, thought rather of re- 
dreffing the evils which they had experienced, than of pro- 
curing. the feveral advantages refulting from laws, com- 
merce, arts and fciences, and all thofe other things in 
which the beauty of hiftory confifts:—that the natural dif- 
pofition of mankind, and their general manner of acting, 
do not by any means permit us to refer the inftitution of 
all: governments to a. general and: uniform: prineiple; it be- 
ing more natural to think that different circumftances gave 
rife to different ftates :—that,, though the’ firft image of go- 
vernments is undoubtedly to be feen in democratic fociety, 
or invfamilies’;* yet there is all the probability in the world, 
that it was ambition, fupported by force or abilities, which 
firft fubje&ted the feveral fathers of families under the domi- 
nion of a chief:—and that we muft not imagine, that the 
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_— Principles of Natural Law, which a few years 
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firft flates were fuch asexift in our days, human inftitutions 
having been always weak and imperfect in their beginnings, 
and only brought to perfection by time and experience. 
He obferves, that the queftion concerning the original of 
the firft governments is rather curious than ufeful or necef+ 
fary; that whatever can be faid upon it is reducible to meer 

conjectures that have only more or lefs probability ; and that 

the point of importance is to know, whether the eftablifh- 

ment of a government, and the fupreme authority, was 

really neceflary, and whether mankind derive from thence 

any confiderable advantages ? ! 

This point he confiders in the third chapter; where, 
after enumerating the inconveniencies that attended the ftate 
of nature, he fhews, that civil liberty’ is far preferable to 
natural liberty, and that the civil ftate is, of all human 
ftates, the moft. perfe&t, the moft reafonable, and confe- 
quently the natural ftateof man. In the fourth chapter, 
he examines into the effential conftitution of ftates, and the 
manner in which they-are formed. ¢* If we fuppofe, fays 
he, that a multitude of people, who had lived hitherto in- 
dependent of each other, wanted to eftablith a civil fociery, 
there is a neceffity for different covenants, and for a ge- 
neral decree. 1. The firft covenant is that by whicheath 
individual engages with all the reft to join for ever in one 
body, and to regulate, with. one common confent, what- 
ever regards their prefervation, and their common fecurity. 
Thofe who do not enter into this firft engagement, re- 
main excluded from the new fociety. 2. There muft 
afterwards be a decree made for fettling the form of go- 
vernment ; otherwife they could never take any fixt mea- 
fures for promoting, eff:€tually andin concert, the public fe- 
curity and. welfare. .3. In fine, when once the form of govern- 
ment is fettled, there muft be another covenant ; whereby, 
after having pitched upon one or more perfons to be inveft- 
ed with the power of governing, thofe on whom this fu- 
preme: authority is conferred, engage to confult moft care- 
fully the common fecurity and advantage, and the others 
promife fidelity and allegiance to the fovereign. . This laft 
covenant includes a fubmiffion of the forenzeh and will of 
each individual to the will of the head of the fuciety, as far 
as the public good fequires!:. and thus it is, ‘that'a Lregular 
tate and perfe& government is formed.’ ) . 

After treating of the fovereign, and the fubjects-in- the 
fifth chapter, our author proceeds, inthe fixte, =te’oAhder 
the foundation of fovereignty. * When we enquire here, 
1uys 
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fays he, into the fource of fovereignty, our ‘intent is, to 
know the neareft and immediate fource of it: now it is 
certain, that the fupreme authority, as well as the title on 
which this power is eftablifhed, and which conftitutes its 
right, is derived immediately from the very covenants 
which conftitute civil fociety, and give birth to govern- 
ment. 

© And in faét, upon confidering the primitive fate of 
man, it appears moft certain, that the appellations of fo- 
vereigns and fubjects, mafters and flaves, are unknown to 
nature. Nature has made us all of the fame fpecies, all e- 
qual, all free aud independent of each other; and was will- 
ing that thofe, on whom fhe has beftowed the fame facul- 
ties, fhould have all the fame rights. It is therefore be- 
yond all doubt, that, in this primitive ftate of nature, no 
man has of himfelf an original right of commanding others ; 
or any title to fovereignty. 

© There is none but God alone that has of himfelf, and 
in confequence of his nature and perfections, a natural, ef- 
fential, and inherent right ot giving laws to mankind, and 
of exercifing an abfolute fovereignty over them. The cafe 
is otherwife between man and man: they are of their own 
nature as independent of one another as they are depen- 
dent of God. This liberty and independence is therefore 
a right naturally belonging to man, of which it would be 
unjuft to deprive him againft his will. 

‘ But if this be the cafe, and there is yet a fupreme au- 
thority fubfifting amongft mankind, whence can this au- 
thority arife, unlefs it be from the compaéts or covenants, 
which men have made amongit themfelves upon this fub- 
jet? For, as we have a right of transferring our property 
to another by a covenant; fo, by a voluntary fubmifiion, 
a perfon may convey to another, who accepts of the renun- 
ciation, the natural right he had of difpofing entirely of his 
liberty and natural ftrength. 

‘ It muft therefore be agreed, that fovereignty refides 
originally in the people, and in each individual with regard 
to himfelf; and that it is the transferring and uniting the 
feveral rights of individuals in the perfon of the fovereign, 
that conftituted him fuch, and really produces fovereignty. 
It is age all difpute, for example, that when the Romans 
chofe Romulus and Numa for their kings, they muft have 
conferred upon them, by this very act, the fovereignty, 
which thofe princes were not pofleffed of before, and to 
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which they had certainly no other right but what was de- 
rived from the election of the people. 

In the two remaining chapters of this firft part, our au- 
thor confiders the effential charaéters of fovereignty, its mo- 
difications, extent, and limits, and the different effential 
rights which it includes. 

In the fecond part, he explains the different forms of go- 
vernment, the ways of acquiring or lofing fovereignty, and 
the reciprocal duties of fovereigns and fubjeéts, This part 
is divided into feven chapters: in the firft of which, he con- 
fiders the fimple and mixed forms of government, fhews 
what is neceflary for the conftitution of each form, and 
points out the defeéts it is liable to: after which, he pro- 
ceeds, in the fecond, to examine which is the beft form of 
government. He obferves that liberty, which comprehends 
every thing valuable in human life, bas two enemies to be 
afraid of in civil fociety, viz. licentioufnefs, and tyranny: 
that the height .of happinefs and human prudence is to 
know how to guard againft thefe two enemies: and that 
the beft governments are thofe which are fo tempered, 
that, by equally avoiding tyranny and licentioufnefs, they 
fecure the happinefs of the fubjeéts. * There are, fays he, in 
general,two ways of finding this temperament : the Arf con- 
fifts in lodging the fovereignty in a council fo compofed, both 
as to the number and choice of perfons, as that there may 
be a moral certainty that they fhall have no other interefts 
than thofe of the community, and that they hall always 
give a faithful account of their conduct to it. This is what 
we fee happily praétifed in moft republics. 

‘ The fecond is, by fundamental laws, to limit the fo- 
vereignty of the prince in monarchic ftates, or to give the 
perfon, who enjoys the honours and title of the fovereign- 
ty, only a part of the fovereign authority, and to lodge the 
other in different hands; for example, in a council, or par- 
liament. This is what produces limited monarchies, 

* As for monarchies, it is proper, for example, that the 
military power, the legiflative power, and that of raifinz 
taxes, fhould be lodged in different hands, to the end that 
they may not be eafily abufed. ”Tis eafy to conceive, that 
thefe mojificaticns can be made in different manners. The 
general rule, which prudence direéts to follow, is to limit 
the power of the prince, fo that nothing may be dreaded 
from it; but at the fame time not to go to excefs, for fear 
of weakening and enervating the government altogether. 
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¢ By following this juft medium, the people will enjoy 
the moft perfect liberty, fince they have all the moral fure. 
ties, that the prince will not abufe his power. “The prince, 
on thé other hand, being, as it were, under a neceflity of 
doing his duty, confiderably ftrengthens his authority, and 
enjoys the greateft happinefs and the moft folid glory: for, 
as the felicity of the people is the end of government, it is 
alfo the fureft foundation of the throne. : 

© This fpecies of monarchy, limited by a mixed govern- 
ment, unites the principal advantages of abfolute monarchy, 
and of the ariftocratic and popular governments; and at the 
fame time avoids the dangers and inconveniences which are 
peculiar to each. ‘This then is the happy temperament 
which we feek for. 

© As for ariftocratic governments, we muft firft diftin- 
guifh ariftocracy by birth, from that which is eleétive. 
Ariftocracy, by birth, has feveral advantages ; but it has 
alfo very great inconveniencies. It infpires the nobility, 
who govern, with pride; and it entertains, between the 
grandees and the people, a feparation, a contempt, and a 
jealoufy, which produces great evils. 

© But elective ariftocracy has all the advantages of the 
former, without its defects. As there is no privilege of 
exclufion, and as the door to employments is open to all 
the citizens, we find neither pride nor feparation amongtt 
them. On the contrary, there is a general emulation a- 
mong all the members, which turns every thing to the 
public good, and contributes infinitely to the prefervation of 
liberty. 

¢ Thus, if we fuppofe, that, in an eleétive ariftocracy, 
the fovereignty is in the hands of a council fo numerous, 
as to include in its bofom the moft important interefts of 
the ftate, and never to have any oppofite to them: if, be- 
fides, this council is fo fmall, as to maintain order, con- 
cord and fecrecy ; if it is chofen from among the wifeft, 
and moft virtuous of the citizens; and, laftly, if the au- 
thority of this council is limited and kept within ‘ru'e: 
it cannot be doubted, but fuch a government is very 
proper, of itfelf, to promote the happinefs of a nation. 

* What is moft delicate in thefe governments, is, to 
temper them in fuch a manner, as that, at the fame time, 
that the people are affured of their Jibertv, by giving them 
fome fhare in the government, not to puth thefe affurances 
too far, and make the government approach too much to 
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democracy; for the refleétions we have made before fuf- 
ficiently evince the inconveniencies which would refult from 
this. . 
¢ Let us therefore conclude, from this examination of 
the different forms of government, that the beft are eicher 
a limited monarchy, or an ariftocracy tempered with de- 
mocracy, by fome privileges in fayour of the body of the 
le. ‘ 4 

Me Tis true, in reality, there grevalways fome deductions 
to be made from the. advantages which we have afcribed to 
thefe governments: but this is the fault of men, and not of 
the eftablifhments. ‘The conftitution is the moft perfect 
that can be imagined; and if men fpoil, it by their vices 
and follies, this is the nature of all human affairs; and, 
fince a choice muft be made, the beft is always that which 
is attended with the feweft inconveniencies. ~ 

‘ In a word, if it fhould be afked, which government is 
bet? I would anfwer, that all.good governments are not 
equally proper for all nations ; and that, in this ‘point, we 
muft have a regard to the humour and charaCter of the 
people, and to the extent of the fates. 

¢ Great ftates can hardly admit of republican govern- 
ments: hence a monarchy, wifely limited, fuits them bet- 
ter, But, as to ftates of an ordinary extent, the moft ad- 
vantageous government for them, is, an ele@live ariftocra- 
cy, tempered with fome referves in favour -of the body of 
the people.’ 

In the third and fourth chapters he treats of the different 
ways of acquiring and lofing fovereignty ; and, in the fub- 
fequent chapters of the fecond part, of the inviolable 
rights of fovereignty, of tyranny, and of the duty of fo- 
vereigns. 

In the third part he enters into a more particular exami- 
nation of the different rights of the fovereign, with refpect 
to the internal adminiftration of the ftate; fuch as the le- 
giflative power, the fupreme power in matters of religion, 
the right of infliting punifhments, and that which the fove- 
reign has over the bona reipublica. This part is divided into 
five chapters: in the firft of which he examines the nature 
and extent of the legiflative power in fociety, and that of 
the civil Jaws and decrees of the fovereign, which are de- 
rived from thence. 

Among the effential parts of fovereignty, our author 
comprehends the right of judging of the doctrines taught 


in the ftate, and particularly of every thing relating to reli- - 
Vol. VI. T gion. 
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gion. This, he tells us, is one of the moft confiderable rights 
belonging to the fovereign ; and accordingly he endeavours, 
in the fecond chapter, to fhew the neceflity of it, to efta- 
blifh the foundations of it, and to point out its extent and 
boundaries. * The firft duty of the fovereign, fays he, 
ought to be to take all poffible care to form the hearts and 
minds of his people. In vain would it be for him to efta- 
blifh the beft laws, and to prefcribe rules of condué in every 
thing that any way relates to the good of fociety, if he did not 
moreover take proper meafures to convince his people of 
the juftice and neceflity of thefe rules, and of the advan- 
tages which naturally arife from the ftri€t obfervance of 
them. 

¢ And indeed, fince the principle of all human aétions is 
the will,: and the a¢ts of the will depend on the ideas we 
form of good and evil, as well as of the rewards and punifh- 
ments which muft follow the commiffion of a thing; fo 
‘that every one is determined by his own judgment of the 
matter: “tis evident that the fovereign ought principally to 
-take care that his fubjeéts be properly inftruéted, from their 
infancy, in all thofe principles which can form them to an 
honeft and fober life, and in fuch do&trines as are agreeable 
to the end and advantage of fociety. This is the moft ef- 
fe€tual means of inducing men to a ready and fure obe- 
dience, and of forming their manners infenfibly. Without 
this the laws would not have a fufficient force to reftrain 
the fubje&ts within the bounds of their duty. As long as 


: men do not obey the laws from principle, their obedience is 


precarious, and uncertain; and they will always be ready to 


“withdraw from their duty, when they think they can do it 


with impunity. 

‘ If therefore people’s manner of thinking, or the ideas 
and opinions commonly received, and to which they are ac- 
cuftomed, have fo much influence on their condu@, and fo 
itrongly contribute either to the good or evil of the ftate; 
aud if it is the duty of the fovereign to attend to this ar- 
ticle, and to beftow all his care upon it; he ought to ne- 
gleét nothing that can contribute to the education of youth, 
the advancement of the fciences, and the progrefs of truth. 
It this be the cafe, we muft needs grant him a right of 
judging of the doétrines publickly taught, and of profcrib- 
ing all thofe which of themfelves may be oppofite to the 
public good and tranquility. 

© It belongs therefore to the fovereign alone to eftablifh 


- academies and public fchools of all kinds, and to authorize 
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the refpective profeflors. ’Tis his bufinefs to take care that 
nothing be taught in them, under any pretext, contrary to 
the fundamental maxims of natural law, to the principles of 
religion or good politicks; in a word, nothing capable of 
producing impreffions prejudicial to the happinefs of the 
fate. . 

‘ But fovereigns ought to be particularly delicate as to 
the manner of ufing this right, and not to pufh it beyond 
its true bounds, but to ufe it only according to the rules of 


juftice and prudence, otherwife great abufes may arife from 


hence; either becaufe a thing is prepofteroufly confidered 
as detrimental to the ftate, which, in the main, no way 
prejudices, but rather may be advantageous to fociety ; or 
becaufe, under this pretext, princes, whether of themfelves, 
or at the inftigation of wicked perfons, erect inquifitions 
with refpeét. to the moft indifferent and innocent, nay 
even the trueft opinions, efpecially-in matters of religion. 
_ © Supreme rulers cannot therefore be too much on their 
guard, againft fuffering themfelves to be impofed on by 
wicked and envious men, who, under a pretext of public 
good and tranquillity, feek only their own private interefts, 
and who ufe their utmoft efforts to render certain opinions 
i only with a view to ruin honefter men than them- 
elves. 

‘ The advancement of the fciences, and the progrefs of 
truth, require, that a reafonable liberty fhould be granted to 
all thofe who bufy themfelves in fuch laudable purfuits, and 
that we fhoul | not condemn a man as criminal, purely be- 
caufe in certain things he has ideas different from thofe 
commonly received. Befides, a different manner of think- 
ing on the fame fubjeéts, and a diverfity of ideas and opi- 
nions, are'fo far from obftruéting, that they rather facili- 
tate the progrefs of truth; provided, however, that fove- 
reigns take proper meafures to oblige men of letters to keep 
within the bounds of moderation, and that juft refpe& which 
mankind owe to one another; and that for this effect they 
exert their authority in checking thofe who grow too warm 
in their difputes, and break thro’ all rules of decency, fo as 
to injure, calumniate, and render fufpected every one that 
is not of their way of thinking. We muft lay down as an 
indubitable maxim, that truth is of itfelf very advantageous 
tomen, and to fociety; that no true opinion is contrary to 
peace; and that all thofe, which, in their nature, are con- 
trary to peace, muft certainly be falfe; otherwife we muft 
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aflert, that peace and concord are repugnant to the laws of 
nature.’ 

In the third chapter our author endeavours to fhew, that 
the fupreme authority, in matters of religion, ought necef- 
farily to belong to the fovereign: what he advances under 
this head, we fhall give our readers in his own words, *¢ If 
the intereft of fociety, fays he, requires that laws fhould 
be eftablifhed in relation to human affairs, that is, to things 
which properly and directly intereft only our temporal hap- 
pinefs ; this fame intereft cannot permit that we fhould al- 
together negle& our fpiritual concerns, or thofe which te- 
gard religion, and leave them without any regulation, 
This has been acknowledged in all ages, and among all 
nations ; and this is the origin of the civil law properly fo 
called, and of the facred or ecclefiaftie law: all civilized 
nations have eftablifhed thefe two forts of laws. But if 
matters of religion have, in feveral refpeéts, need of human 
regulation, the right of finally determining them ‘can only 
belong to the fovereign. 

Firft proof. ‘* This is inconteftably proved by. the very 
nature of fovereignty, which is no more. than the right of 
determining finally in fociety, and which confequently fuf- 
fers nothing, not only above it, but even that is not fubjeé 
to it; and embraces, in the extent of its jurifdition, every 
thing that can intereft the happinefs of the fate, both /a- 
cred and profane. 

‘ The nature of fovereignty cannot permit any thing, 
that is fufceptible of human direction, to be withdrawn 
from its authority ; for, what is withdrawn from the au- 
thority of the fovereign, muft either be left independent, 
or fubjected to the authority of fome other perfon different 
from the fovereign himfelf. 

‘ Were no rule eftablifhed in matters of religion, this 
would be throwing them into a confufion and diforder, 
quite oppofite to the good of the fociety, incompatible with 
the nature of religion, and directly contrary to the views 
of the Deity, who is the author of it. But, if we fubmit 
thefe matters to fome authority, independent of that of the 
fovereign, we fall into a new inconveniency ; fince, by 
this means, we eftablifh in the fame fociety two fovereiga 
powers independent of each other, which is not only im 
compatible with the nature of fovercignty, but a contradic 
tion in itfelf, 

‘ In fact, if there were feveral fovereigns in the fame 
fociety, they might alfo give contrary orders, But yo 
oes 
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does not perceive, that oppofite orders, with refpe& to the 
fame affair, are manifeftly repugnant to the nature of things, 
that they cannot have their effect, nor produce a real obli- 
gation. How would it be poffible, for inftance, that a 
man, who receives different orders at the fame time from 
two fuperiors, as to repair to the camp, and to go to church, 
fhould be obliged to obey both? If it be faid, that he is 
not obliged to obey both, there muft therefore be fome fub- 
ordination of the one to the other ; the inferior will yield 
to the fuperior, and it will not be.true that they are both 
foveresign and independent. We may here very proper- 
ly apply the words of ‘fefus Chriff. No man can ferve 
two mafters; and a kingdom divided againft itfelf cannot 
and, 

Second proof. ‘1 draw my fecond proof from the end of 
civil fociety, and of fovereignty. ‘The end of fovereignty 
is certainly the happinefs of the people, and the preferva- 
tion of the ftate. Now, as religion may fevéral ways ei- 
ther injure or benefit the ftate, it follows, that the fovereign 
has a right over religion, at leaft as far as it can depend on 
human direction. He, who has aright to the end, has, un- 
doubtedly, a right alfo to the means that lead to it. 

* Now, that religion may feveral ways injure or benefit 
the ftate, we have already proved in the firft volume of 
this work. 1. All men have conftantly acknowledged, 
that the Deity makes his favours to a ftate depend princi- 
pally on the care which the fovereign takes to induce his 
fubjeéts to honour and ferve him. 2. Religion can of it- 
felt contribute greatly to render men more obedient to the 
laws, more attached to their country, and more honeft to 
one another. 3. The dodirines and ceremonies of religion 
have a confiderable influence on the morals of people, and 
on the public happinefs. The ideas which men have im- 
bibed of the Deity, have induced them to the moft mon- 
ftrous forms of worfhip, and even prompted them to fa- 
crifice human viétims. ‘They have even, from thefe falfe 
ideas, drawn arguments in juftification of vice, cruelty, 
and licentioufnels,” as we may fee by reading the antient 
poets. Since religion therefore has fo much influence over 
the happinefs or mifery of fociety, who can doubt but it is 
fubje&t to the direction of the fovereign? 

_ Third proof. © What we bave been faying evinces, that 
it Is incumbent on the fovereign, and one of his moft ef- 
(ential duties, to make religion, which includes the moft 
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valuable intereft of mankind, the principal object of his 
care and application. He ought to promote the eternal, 
as well as the prefent and temporal happinefs of his fub- 
jedts: this is therefore a point properly fubje€& to his jurif- 
digtion. 

Fourth proof. ‘In fine, we can in general acknow. 
ledge only two fovereigns, God and the prince, The 
fovereignty of God is a tranfcendent, univerfal, and ab- 
folute fupremacy, to which even princes themfelves are 
fubje&t: the fovereignty of the prince holds the fecond 
rank, and is fubordinate to that of God; but in fucha 
manner, that the prince has a right to regulate every 
thing which interefts the happinefs of fociety, and by its 
nature is fufceptible of human direction,’ 

Having thus endeavoured to eftablifh the right of the 
fovereign in matters of religion, our author proceeds to 
examine into the extent and bounds of this right ; and 
fhews, that the fovereign can order nothing impoffible in 
its nature, as believing contradictions, &c. and that he 
cannot lawfully affume to himfelf an empire over con- 
fciences, as if it was in his power to impofe the neceffity 
of believing fuch or fuch an article in matters of reli- 
gion. * Nature itfelf, fays he, and the divine laws are 
equally contrary to this pretenfion. ”T is therefore no lef 
foolifh than impious to endeavour to conftrain confciences, 
and, as it were, to extort religion by force of arms. 
The natural punifhment of thofe who are in an error is to 
be taught. As for the reft, we muft leave the care of the 
fuccefs to God.’ 

In the two laft chapiers of this part, he confiders the 
poet of the fovereign over the lives and fortunes of his 

ubjeéts in criminal cafes, and his power over the BONA 
REIPUBLICZ. 

In the laft part he confiders the different rights of fove- 
reignty with refpeét to foreign eftates; the right of war, 
and ¢very thing relating to it; public treaties, and the 
right of ambafladors : but we fhall leave our readers to 
judge of the whole by what has been already faid of it, as 

it would be impoffible, without tranfcribing the greateft 
part of the book, to give them a diftin@ and connedted 
view of what is faid on each of the various fubjeéts that 
are handled in it. 
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Art. xxxtv. Letters on the fiudy and ufe of Hiftory. By the 
late right honourable Henry St. John, lord vifcount 
Bolingbroke. 8vo, 2 vol. 10s. Millar. 


HIS noble author appears to us to have had a much Jar- 
T ger proportion of the etherial fpirit, to ufe an expreffi- 

‘ on of his lordfhip’s, than what the generality of man- 
kind poflefs. Whoever has perufed his writings with im- 
partiality and a moderate fhare of attention, muft have ob- 
ferved a noblenefs and elevation in his fentiments, a large 
and comprehenfive view of his fubje&t, and a mafterly man- 
ner of treating it. The moft common fentiments acquire 
akind of dignity and gracefulnefs from his lordfhip’s man- 
ner of exprefling them; fo peculiarly happy is he in his ftile, 
which, as far as we are able to judge, is for elegance and 
ftrength, equal, if not fuperior, to that ofany Englifh writer 
whatever. ‘ 

The fubje& of the greateft part of this work is hiftory, 
with which, efpecially that of modern times, his lordfhip 
appears to have been extremely well acquainted. Before he 
comes to give a {ketch of the hiftory and ftate of Europe, he 
fhows the great importance of the ftudy of hiftory, points 
out the proper method to be obferved in the profecution 
of it, and confiders briefly the ftate of ancient hiftory, both 
facred and profane. In perufing this work, the attentive 
reader will find more occafions than one'to obferve his lord- 
thip’s confcioufnefs of his own fuperior abilities, and will, 
no doubt, be apt to think that he has, in fome places, been 
too fevere in his refle€tions upon his own country: butcan- 
dor will make favourable allowances for human frailties, 
and every good-natur’d reader will forgive the imperfections 
ofthe man, for the fake of the beauties of the writer. 

As to what his lordfhip has advanced concerning the 
hiftorical part of the old teftament, though we cannot but 
look upon it to be highly exceptionable, to fay no worfe, 
and can fcarce perfuade ourfelves, that a perfon of his lord- 
thip’s penetration and difcernment could reft fatisfied with 
the diftin€tion he mentions between the hiftorical and doce 
trinal parts ; yet to charge him either with difingenuity or 
deifm, as has been publickly done, on account of what he had 
faid on this fubject, is inconfiftent both with candor & charity. 

The letters contained in the firft volume are addreff- 
ed toa lord who is not named. * In the firft letter, which 
isavery fhort one, and is dated from Chantelou in Tou- 


* Lord Cornbury, 
T 4 raine, 
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raine, November 6, 1735, his lordfhip confiders the dif- 
ferent motives that carry men to the ftudy of hiftory. He 
obferves that fome intend nothing more than amufement, 
and read the life of Epaminondas or Scipio, juft as they play 
a game at cards, or as they would read the ftory of the fe- 
ven champions ; and that there are others who read in or- 
der to talk, to thine in converfation, and to impofe in com- 
pany ; who having few ideas to vend of their own growth, 
ftore their minds with crude un-ruminated facts and fenten- 
ces, and hope to fupply by bare memory, the want of ima- 
gination and judgment. ‘ But thefe, fays he, are in the 
two loweft forms. ‘The next I fhal] mention, are in one a 
little higher; in the form of thofe who grow neither wifer 
nor better by fludy themfelves, but who enable others to 
fludy with greater eafe, and to purpofes more ufefal : who 
make fair copies of foul manufcripts, give the fignification 
of hard words, and take a great deal of other grammatical 
pains. The obligation to thefe men would be great indeed, 
if they were in general able to do any thing better, and fub- 
mitted to this drugery for the fake of the public ; as fome of 
them, it muft be owned with gratitude, have done, but fot 
later, I think, than about the time of the refurre€tion of 
Jetters. When works of importance are preffing, generals 
themfelves may take up the pick-axe and the fpade, but in 
the ordinary courfe of things, when that preflimg neceffity 
isover, fuch tools are left in the hands deftin’d to ufe them, 
the hands of common foldiers and peafants. I approve there- 
fore very much the devotion of a ftudious man at chrift- 
church, who was over-beard in his oratory entering into a 
detail with God, as devout perfons are apt to do, and a- 
mongft other particular thankfgivings, acknowledging the 
divine goodnefs in furnifhing the world wirh makers of dic- 
tidnaries! ‘Thefe men court fame, as well as their betters, 
by fuch means as God has given them to acquire it: and 
Littleton exerted all the genius he had, when he madea 
dictionary, tho’ Srephens did not. “Khey deferve encou- 
ragement, however, whilft they continue to compile, and 
neither affect wit, nor prefume to reafon.’ 

A fourth clafs he mentions, which confifts of thofe who 
employ their time in compiling fyftems of chronology and 
hiftory ; and concludes his letter with telling us, that he 
had rather take the Darius whom Alexander conquered far 
the fon of Hy/fa/pes, and make as many anachronifms as 4 
Jewith chronologer, than facrifice half his life to colleé all 
the learned lumber that fills the head of an antiquary. ; 
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In the fecond letter, after faying fomething of hiftory in 
general, and fhewing that the love of it is infeparable from 
human nature, his lordfhip confiders the true ufe and ad- 
vantages of it. Hiftory, he tells us, is philofophy teaching 
us by examples how to condu& ourfelves in every ftation of 
public and private life. He obferves, that fuch is the im- 
perfection of human underftanding, fuch the frail temper of 
our minds, that abftraét or general propofitions, be they e- 
yer fo true, appear ob{cure or doubtful to us very often, till 
they are explained by examples; that the wifedt leflons in 
favour of virtue go but a little way to convince the judg- 
ment, and determine the will, unlefs they are enforced by 
the fame means, and we are obliged to apply to ourfelves 
what we fee happen to other men; and that inftructions 
by precept have the further difadvantage, of coming on the 
authority of others, and frequently require a long deduction 
of reafoning. * When examples are pointed out to us, 
fays he, there is a kind of appeal, with which we are flatter- 
ed, made to our fenfes, as well as our underftandings. ‘The 
inftruétion comes then upon our own authority: we frame 
the precept after our own experience, and yield to fact whea 
we refift {peculation. But this is not the only advantage of 
inftru&tion by example; for example appeals not to our un- 
derftanding alone, but to our paffions likewife. Example 
afiuages thefe, or animates them; fets paffion on the fide of 
judgment, and makes the whole man of a piece, which is 
more than the ftrongeft. reafoning and the cleareft demon- 
{tration can do: and thus forming habits by repetition, ex- 
ample fecures the obfervance of thofe precepts which ex- 
ample infinuated,’ 

‘In the fubfequent part of this letter he ftates the ac~ 
count between the improvements to be made by the ftudy 
of hiftory, and thofe improvements which are the effect of 
our own experience ; fhews the abfolute neceffity of prepa- 
ring ourfelves for the converfation of the world by converf- 
ing with hiftorians; and illuftrates the whole, in a very 
beautiful manner, by examples taken from antient and mo- 
dern times, 

His lordfhip introduces his third letter with removing 
an objection againft the utility of hiftory, ‘ Were thele 
letters, fays he, to fall into the hands of fome ingenious per- 
fons who-adorn the age we live in, your lordfhip’s corref- 
pondent would be joked upon for his projeé&t of improving 
men in virtue and wifdom by the ftudy of hiftory. ‘The 


general characters of men, it would be faid, are determin- 
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ed by their natural conftitutions, as their particular a@tions 
are by immediate objects. Many very converfant in hifto- 
ry would be cited, who have proved ill men, or bad 
liticians ; and a long roll would be produced of others who 
have arrived at a great pitch of private and public virtue, 
without any afhiftance of this kind. Something has been 
faid already to anticipate this obje€tion ; but fince I have 
heard feveral perfons affirm fuch propofitions with great 
confidence, aloud laugh, or a filent f{neer at the pedants 
who prefumed to think otherwife; I will fpend a tew pa- 
ragraphs with your lordfhip’s leave, to fhew that fuch af- 
firmations (for to affirm amongft thefe fine men is to reafon) 
either prove too much, or prove nothing. 

‘ If our general chara€ters were determined abfolutely, as 
they are certainly influenced, by our conftitutions, and if 
our particular actions were fo by immediate objets ; all in- 
firuétion by precept as well as example, and all endeavours 
to form the moral character by education, would be unne- 
ceflary. Even the li:tle care that is taken, and furely it is 
impoffible to take lefs, in the training up our youth, would 
be too much. But the truth is widely different from this 
reprefentation of it; for what is vice, and what is virtue? 
I fpeak of them in a large and philofophical fenfe. The for- 
mer is, I think, no more than the excefs, abufe, and mif- 
application of appetites, defires, and paffions, natural and 
innocent, nay ufeful and neceffary: the latter confifts in 
the moderation and government, in the ufe and application 
of thefe appetites, defires and paffions, according to the 
rules of reafon, and therefore often in oppofition to their 
own blind impulfe. 

* What now is education? that part, that principal and 
moft neglected part of it, I mean, which tends to form the 
moral character? It is, I think, an inftitution defigned to 
Jead men from their tender years, by precept and example, 
by argument and authority, to the practice and to the ha- 
bit of practifing thefe rules. The ftronger our appetites, 
defires and paffions are, the harder indeed is the task of edu- 
cation: But when the efforts of education are proportioned 
to this ftrength, although our keeneft appetites and defires, 
and our ruling paffions cannot be reduced to a quiet and uni- 
form fubmiffion, yet are not their excefles affwaged? are 
not their abufes and mi/applications, in fome degree, diverted 
or checked ? Tho’ the. pilot cannot lay the ftorm, cannot 
he carry the fhip by his art better through: it, and often pre- 
vent the wreck that would always happen without him? If 
Alexander, 
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Alexander, who loved wine, and was naturally choleric,, 
had been bred under the feverity of Roman difcipline, it is 
robable, he would neither have made a bonfire of Per/epo- 
lis for his whore, nor have killed his friend. If Scipio, who 
was naturally given to women, for which anecdote we 
have, if I miftake not, the authority of Polybius, as well as 
fome verfes of Nevius preferved by 4. Gellius, had been e- 
ducated by Olympias at the court of Philip, it is improbable 
that he would have reftored the beautiful Spaniard. In 
fhort, if the renowned Sacrates had not corrected nature by 
art, this firft apoftle of the Gentiles had been a very profii- 
gate fellow by his own confeffion; for he was inclined to all 
the vices Zepyrus imputed to him, as they fay, on the obfer- 
vation of his phyfiognomy. 

¢ With him therefore who denies the effect of education, 

it would be in vain to difpute; and with him who admits 
them, there can be no difpute, concerning that fhare which 
I afcribe to the ftudy of hiftory, informing our moral cha 
racters, and making us better men. ‘The very perfons who 
pretend that inclinations cannot be reftrained, nor habits 
correéted, againft our natural bent, would be the firft per- 
haps to prove in certain cafes the contrary. A fortune at 
court, or the favours of a lady, have prevailed on many to 
conceal, and they could not conceal without reftraining, 
which is one ftep towards correCting, the vices they were 
by nature addited to the moft. Shall we imagine now that 
the beauty of virtue and the deformity of vice, the charms 
of a bright and lafting reputation, the terror of being deli- 
vered over as criminals to all pofterity, the real benefit a- 
rifing from a confcientious difcharge of the duty we owe to 
others, which benefit fortune can neither hinder nor take 
away, and the reafonablenefs of conforming ourfelves to 
the defigns of God manifefted in the conftitution of human 
nature; fhall we imagine, I fay, that all thefe are not able 
to acquire the fame power over thofe who are continually 
called upon to a contemplation of them, and they who ap- 
ply themfelves to the ftudy of hiftory are fo called upon, as 
other motives mean and fordid, in comparifon of thefe, can 
ufurp on other men? 

* That the ftudy of hiftory, far from making us wifer, 
and more ufeful citizens, as well as better men, may be of no 
advantage whatfoever ; that it may ferve to render us mere 
antiquaries and fcholars, or that it may help to make us for- 
ward coxcombs, and prating pedants, I have already allow- 
ed, but this is pot the fault of hiftory: and to conyince 
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us that it is not, we need only contrafte the true ufe of hif- 
tory with the ufe that is made of it by fuch men as thefe. 
We ought always to keep in mind, that hiftory is philofo- 
phy teaching by exampies how to conduét ourfelves in all 
the fituations of private and public life; that therefore we 
muft apply ourfelves to it in a philofophical fpirit and man- 
ner; that we muft rife from particular to general knowledge; 
and that we muft fit ourfelves for the fociety and bufinefs 
of mankind, by accuftoming our minds to reflect and medi- 
tate, on thecharaéters we find defcribed, and the courfe of 
events we find related there. Particular examples may be 
of ufe fometimes in particular cafes; but the application of 
them is dangerous. It muft be done with the utmoft cir- 
cumfpeétion, or it will be feldom done with fuccefs, And 
yet one would think that this was the principal ufe of the 
ftudy of hiftory, by what has been written on the fubjeét. 
I know not whether Machiavel himfelf is quite free from 
defe&t on this account; he feems to carry the ufe and ap- 
plication of particular examples too far.’ 

Our author produces feveral inftances from antient and 
modern hiftory, to fhew how dangerous it is to govern our- 
felves by particular examples ; and obferves, that if a general 
fhould now aét the fame part that Cedrus and the Deciz 
did tormerly, and, in order-to fecure his victory, get killed 
as faft as he could, tho’ he might pafs for an hero, yet, he 
would certainly pafs for a madman. 

¢ There aré certain general principles, fays he, and rules 
of life and conduét, which always muft be true, becaufe 
they are conformable to the invariable nature of things. He 
who ftudies hiftory, as he would ftudy philofophy, will foon 
diftinguifh and colle& them, and by doing fo will foon form 
to himfelf a general fy{tem of ethics and politics on the fu- 
reft foundations, on the trial of thefe principles and rules in 
all ages, and on the confirmation of them by univerfal ex- 
perience. I faid he will diftinguifh them; for once more 
T muft fay, that as to particular modes of actions, and mea- 
fures of conduét, which the cuftoms of different countries, 
the manners of different ages, and the circumftances of dif- 
ferent conjundtures, have appropriated, as it were, it is al- 
ways ridiculous, or imprudent and dangerous, to employ 
them. But this is not all. By contemplating the vaft va- 
riety of particular charaéters and events; by examining the 
ftrange combinations of caufes, different, remote, and feem- 
ingly oppofite, that often concur in producing one effect; 
and the furprifing fertility of one fingle and uniform caufe in 
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the producing of a multitude of effects as different, as remote, 
and feemingly as oppofite ; by tracing carefully, as careful- 
ly. as if the -fubject he confiders were of perfonal and imme- 
diate concern to him, all the minute and fometimes {carce 
perceivable circumftances, either in the characters of actors, 
or in the courfe of aétions, that hiftory enables him to trace, 
and according to which the fuccefs of affairs, evennthe great- 
eft, is moftly determined; by thefe, and fuch methods as 
thefe, for I might defcend into a much greater detail, a man 
of parts may improve the ftudy of hiftory to its proper and 
principal ufe ; he may fharpen the penetration, fix the at- 
tention of his mind, and ftrengthen his judgment; he may 
accquire the faculty and the habit of difcerning quicker, and 
looking farther ; and of exerting that flexibility, and fheadi- 
nefs, which are neceflary to be joined in the condué of all 
affairs that depend on the concurrence or oppofition of other 
men. 

‘ Mr. Locke, I think, recommends the ftudy of geometry 
evento thofe who have no defign of being geometricians: 
and he givesa reafon for it, that may be applied to the pre- 
fent cafe. Such perfons may forget every problem that has 
been propofed, and every folution that they or others have 
given; but the habit of purfuing long trains of ideas will 
remain with them, and they will pierce through the mazes 
of fophifm, and difcover a latent truth, where perfons who 
have not this habit will never find it. 

‘ In this manner the ftudy of hiftory will prepare us for 
action and obfervation. Hiftory is the antient author : ex- 
perience is the modern language. We form our tafte on 
the firft; we tranflate the fenfe and reafon, we transfufe 
the {pirit and force: but we imitate only the particular 
graces of the original; we imitate them according tothe 
idiom of ourown tongue, that is, we fubftitute often equi- 
valents in the lieu of them, and are far from affeéting to 
copy them fervilely. To conclude, as experience is con- 
verfant about the prefent, and the prefent enables us to 
guefs at the future; fo hiftory is converfant about the paft, 
and by knowing the things that have been, we become bet- 
ter able to judge of the things that are.’ 

The fubfequent part of this letter, which is a very long 
one, confifts of refleétions on the ftate of antient hiftory, 
both profane and facred. His lordfhip is at. great pains to 
fhew that we have neither in profane nor in facred authors, 
fuch authentic, clear, diftin& and full accounts of the ori- 
ginals of antient nations, and of the great events of thofe 
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ages that are mere called the firft ages, as deferve to 
go by the name of hiftory, or as afford fufficient materials 
for chronology and hiftory. In regard to antient profane 
hiftory, he tells us that there is no pretence to place the be- 
ginning of the hiftorical age fo high as Varro placed it, by 
five hundred years; and he endeavours to fhew, that even 
the hiftorical part of the old teftament is infufficient to give 
us light into the originals of antient nations. He makes a 
diftin€tion between the hiftorical parts of the old teftament, 
and the legal, doétrinal, and prophetical parts; and feems 
to allow the infallibility of fcripture authority with regard 
to the latter, tho he denies it to the former. 

<I may deny, fays he, that the old teftament is tranfmit- 
ted to us under all the conditions of an authentic hiftory, 
and yet be at liberty to maintain that the paflages in it, 
which eftablifh original fin, which feem favourable to the 
doétrine of the trinity, which foretell the coming of the 
meffiah, and all others of fimilar kind, are come down to 
us, as they were originally diétated by the Holy Ghoft. 

‘ In attributing the whole credibility of the old teftament 
to the authority of the new, and in limiting the authenti- 
city of the Jewifh fcriptures to thofe parts alone that con- 
cern law, doétrine and prophecy, by which their chrono- 
logy and the far greateft part of their hiftory are excluded, 
I will venture to affure your lordthip that I do not af- 
fume, fo much as is aflumed inevery hypothefis, that afix- 
es the divine feal of infpiration to the whole canon, that 
refts the whole proof on Jewifh veracity, and that pre~ 
tends to account particularly and pofitively for the defcent 
of thefe antient writings in their prefent ftate. 

¢ Another reafon, for which I have infifted the rather on 
the diftin€ion fo often mentioned, is this. 1 think we may 
find very good foundation for it even in the bible: and 
tho’ this be a point very little attended to, and much dif- 
guifed, it would not be hard to fhew, upon great induce- 
ments of probability, that the law and the hiltory were far 
from being biended together as they now ftand in the Pen- 
tateuch, even from the time of 4do/es down to that of Ef 
dras. But the principal and decifive reafon for feparating 
in fuch manner the legal, doétrinal and prophetical parts, 
from the hiftorical, is the neceffity of having fome rule to 
go by: and I proveft I know of none that is yet agreed 
upon. I content myftelf therefore to fix my opinion con- 
cerning the authority of the old tettement in this manner, 
and Carry it thus far only. We muit do fo, or we muit en- 
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ter into that labyrinth of difpute and contradi€tion, wherein 
even the moft orthodox Jews and chriftians have wandered 
fo many ages, and ftill wander. It is ftrange, but it is 
true; notonly the Jews differ ftom the chriftians, but Jews 
and chriftians both differ among themfelves, concerning 
almoft every point that is neceflary to be certainly known 
and agreed upon, in order toeftablifh the authority of books 
which both have received already as authentic and facred. 
So that whoever takes the pains to read what learned men 
have writ on this fubject,will find that they leave the mat- 
ter as doubtful as they took it up. Who were the authors 
of thefe fcriptures, when they were publifhed, how they 
were compofed, and preferved, or renewed, to ufe a re- 
markable expreffion of the famous Huet in his demonttrati- 
on; in fine, how they were loft during the captivity, and 
how they were retrieved after it, are all matters of contro- 
verfy to this day.’ 

Towards the conclufion of this letter his lordfhip ob- 
ferves, that if the hiftory of the old teftament was as exa& 
and authentic, as the ignorance and impudence of fome 
rabbies have made them affert that it is, yet {till he who 
expects to find a fyftem of chronology, or a thread of hif- 
tory, or fufficient materials for either, ‘in the books of the 
old teftament, expects to find what the authors of thefe 
books, whoever they were, never intended, 

In the fourth letter our noble author fhews the folly of en- 
deavouring to eftablifh univerfal pyrrhonifin in matters of 
hiftory, becaufe there are few hiftories without fome lies, and 
none without fome miftakes ; and proves that the body of hif- 
tory which we poflefs, fince antient memorials have been fo 
critically examined, and modern memorials have been fo 
multiplied,contains in it {uch a probable feries of events, eafily 
diftinguifhable from the improbable, as force the affent of 
every man who is in his fenfes, and are fufficient to anfwer 
all the purpofes of the ftudy of hiftory. 

In the fifth letter, his lordfhip, after confidering the 
great ufe of hiftory, properly fo called, as diftinguifhed 
from the writings of mere, annalifts and antiquaries, and 
obferving the progrefs that the Romans and the Greeks made 
towards hiftory, proceeds to fhew what ufe is: to be made 
of it by divines, and thofe who are called to the fervice of 
their country. ¢ I have faid fo much, fayshe, concerning 
the fhare which divines of all religions have t-ken in the 
Corruption of hiftory, that I fhould have anathemas pro- 
hounced againft me, no doubt, in the eaft and the weft, 
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by the Dairo, the Mufti, and the Pope, if thefe letters 
were fubmitted to ecclefiaftical cenfure; for furely my 
lord, the clergy havea better title than the fons of Apollo 
to be called genus irritabile vatum. What would it be if I 
went about to fhew, how many of the chriftian clergy abufe, 
by mis-reprefentation and falfe quotation, the hifory they 
can no longer corrupt? and yet this task would not be, even 
tome, anhardone. But as I mean to {peak in this place 
of chriftian divines alone, fol mean to [peak of fuch of 
them particularly, as may be called divines without any 
fneer; of fuch of them, for fome fuch [ think there are, ag 
believe themfelves, and would have mankind believe; not 
for temporal, but fpiritual intereft, not for the fake of the 
clergy, but for the fake of mankind. Now it has been 
long matter of aftonifhment to me, how fuch perfons as 
thefe could take fo much filly pains to eftablih myftery on 
metaphyfics, revelation on philofophy, and matters of fa@ 
on abfiraét reafoning. A religion founded on the authority 
of a divine miffion, confirmed by prophecies and miracles, 
appeals to fais: and the fads muft be proved, as all other 
facts that ipafs for guthentic are proved ; for faith, fo reafon- 
able after this proof, is abfurd before it. If they are thus 
proved, the religion will prevail without the affiftance of fo 
much profound reafoning: if they are not thus proved, the 
authority of it will fink in the world even with this affift- 
ance. ‘The divines object, in their difputes with atheifts, 
and ‘they obje& very jultiy, that thefe men require impro- 
per proofs; proofs that are not fuited to the nature of the 
fubjedt, and then cavil that fuch proofs are not furniihed. 
But what then do they mean, to fall into the fame abfur- 
dity themfelves in their difputes with theifts, and to dia 
improper proofs in ears that are open to proper proofs? The 
matter is of great moment, my lord, and I make no ex- 
cufe for the zeal which obliges me to dwell a little on it. 
A ferious and honeft application to the ftudy of ecclefiaftical 
hiftory, and every part of prophane hiftory and chronolo- 
gy relative to it, is incumbent on fuch reverend perfons as 
are here fpoken of, on a double account: becaufe hiltory a- 
Jone can furnifh the proper proofs, that the religion they 
teach is of (sod; and becaufe the unfair manner, in which 
thefe proofs have been and are daily furnifhed, creates pre- 
judices, and gives advantages againft chriftianity that re- 
quire to be removed. No fchojar will dare to deny, that 
falie hiftory, as well as fham miracles, has been employed 
to prepagate chriftianity formerly : and whoever examines 
I the 
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the writers of our own age will find the fame abufe of hif- 
tory continued. Many and many inftances of this abufe 
might be produced. It isgrown into cuftom, writers copy 
one another, and the miftake that was committed, or the 
falfhood that was invented by one, is adopted by hundreds. 
¢ Abbadie fays, in his famous book, that the gofpel of St. 
Matthew is cited by Clemens bifhop of Rome, dilciple of the 
apoftles; that Barnabas cites it in his epiltle; that /gnatz- 
usand Polycarp receive it; and that the fame fathers that 
give teftimony for Matthew, give it likewife for Mark, 
Nay your lordfhip will find, I believe, that the prefent 
bifhop of London in his third paftoral letter {peaks to the 
fame effe&t. I will not trouble you nor myfelf with any 
more inftances of the fame kind. Let this which occurred 
tome as was writing fuffice. It may well fuffice; for I 
prefume the faét advanced by the minifter and the bifhop is 
amiftake. If the fathers of the firft century do mention 
fome paflages that are agreeable to what we read in our e- 
vangelifts, will it follow that thefe fathers had the fame gof- 
pels before them? To fay fo is a manifeft abufe of hiftory, 
and quite inexcufable in writers that knew or fhould have 
known, that thefe fathers made ufe of other gofpels, wherein 
fuch paflages might be contained, or they might be preferved 
in unwritten tradition. Befides wnich I could almoft venture 
toaffirm, that thefe fathers of the firftcentury do not exprefl- 
ly name 'the gofpels we have of Matthew, Mark, Luke and 
John. Tothe two reafons that have been given why thofe 
who make divinity their profeffion fhould ftudy hiftory, 
with an honeft and ferious application, in order to fupport 
chriftianity againft the attacks of unbelievers, and to re- 
move the doubts and prejudices that the unfair proceedinzs 
of men of their own order have raifed in minds candid but 
not implicit, willing to be informed but curious to ex- 
amine ; tothefe I fay we may add another confideration 
that feems to me of no fmall importance. Writersof the 
Roman religion have attempted to fhew, that the text of the 
holy writ is on many accounts infufficient to be the fole cri- 
terion of orthodoxy : I apprehend too that they have fhewn 
it. Sure Iam that experience, from the firft promulgation 
of chriftianity to this hour, fhews abundantly with how much 
care and fuccefs the moft oppofite, the moft extravagant, 
nay the moft impious opinions, and the moft contradictory 
faiths, may be founded on the fame text ; and plaufibly de- 
fended by the fame authority. Writers of the reformed re- 
ligion have ereéted their batteries againft tradition; and the 
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only difficulty they had to encounter in this enterprife lay 
in levelling and pointing their cannon fo as to avoid demo- 
lifhing, in one common ruin, the traditions they retain, and 
thofe they reject. Each fide has been employed to weaken 
the caufe and explode the fyftem of his adverfary: and 
whilft they have been fo employed, they have jointly laid 
their axes to the root of chriftianity : for thus men will be 
apt toreafon upon what they have advanced, if the text has 
not that authenticity, clearnefs and precifion which are ne- 
ceffary to eftablifh it as a divine and a certain rule of faith 
and practice; and if the tradition of the church, from the 
firft ages of it till the daysof Luther and Calvin, has been 
corrupted itfelf, and has ferved to corrupt the faith and 
practice of chriftians ; there remains at this time no ftand- 
ard at all of chriftianity. By confequence either this reli- 
gion was not originally of divine inftitution, or elfe God 
has not provided effectually for preferving the genuine puri- 
ty of it, and the gates of hell have actually prevailed, in 
contradiction to his promife, againft the church. The 
beft effect of this reafoning that can be hoped for, is that men 
fhould fall into theifm, and fub{cribe to the firft propofiti- 
on: he muft be worfe than an atheift who can affirm the 
laft. The dilemma is terrible, my lord. Party zeal and 
private intereft have formed it: the common intereft of 
chriftianity is deeply concerned to folve it. Now I pre- 
fume it can never be folved without a more accurate exami- 
nation, not only of the chriftian but of the Jewifh fyftem, 
than learned men have been hitherto impartial enough and 
fagacious enough to take, or honeft enough to communi- 
cate. Whilft the authenticity and fenfe of the text of the 
bible remain as difputable, and whilft the tradition of the 
church remains as problematical, to fay no worfe, as the 
immenfe labours of the chriftian divines in feveral commu- 
nions have made them appear to be; chriftianity may lean 
on the civil and ecclefiaftical power, and be fupported by 
the forcible influence of education: but the proper force of 
religion, that force which fubdues the mind, and awes the 
confcience by conviction, will be wanting. 

‘ I had reafon therefore to produce divinity, as one in- 
ftance of thofe profeffions that require a particular applicati- 
on to the ftudy of fome particular parts of hiftory: and 
fince I have faid fo much on the fubje& in my zeal for 
chriftianity, 1 will add this further. The refurreétion of 
letters was a fatal period: the chriftian fyftem has been 


attacked and wounded too, very feverely, fince that time. 
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The defence has been better made indeed by modern divines, 
than it had been by antient fathers and apologifts. The mo- 
derns have invented new methods of defence, and have a- 
bandoned fome pofts that were not tenable: but ftil there 
are others, in defending which they lie under great difad- 
vantages. Such are various faéts pioufly believed in former 
times, but on which the truth of chriftianity has beén reft- 
ed very imprudently in more enlightened ages! becaufe the 
falfity of fome, and the grofs improbability of others are 
foevident, that inftead of anfwering the purpofe for which 
they were invented, they have rendered the whole tenor of 
ecclefiaftical hiftory and tradition precarious, ever fincea 
ftri& but juft application of the rules of criticifin has been 
made tothem. I touch thefe things lightly ; but if your 
lordfhip reflects upon them, you will find reafon perhaps 
tothink as I do, that it is high time, the clergy in all chrif- 
tian communions fhould join their forces, and eftablifh 
thofe hiftorical faéts, which are the foundations of the whole 
fyfem, on clear and unqueftionable hiftorical authority, 
fuch as they require in all cafes of moment from others ; 
rejeCt candidly what cannot be chus eftablifhed ; and pur- 
fue their enquiries in the fame fpirit of truth through all the 

of the church, without any regard to hiftorians, fa- 
thers or councils, more than they are ftritly entitled to on 
the face of what they have tranfmitted to us, on their own 
confiftency, and on the concurrence of other authority. 
Our paftors would be thus, I prefume, much better em- 
ployed than they generally are. Thofe of the clergy who 
make religion merely a trade, who regard nothing more 
than the fubfiftence it affords them, or in higher life the 
wealth and power they enjoy by the means of it, may fay 
to themfelves that it will Jaft their time, or that policy and 
reafons of ftate will preferve the form of a church when the 
fpirit of religion is extiné&t, But thofe whom I mentioned 
above, thofe who aét for fpiritual not temporal ends, and 
are defirous that men fhould believe and practife the doc- 
trines of chriftianity,as well as go to church and pay tithes, 
will feel and own the weight of fuch confiderations as thefe ; 
and agree that however the people have been and may be ftill 
amufed, yet chriftianity has been in decay ever fince the 


tefurreétion of letters: and that it cannot be fupported as it 


was fupported before that zra, nor by any other way than 
that which I propofe, and which a due application to the 
ftudy of hiftory, chronology, and criticifm, would enabie 


Our divines to purfue, no doubt with fuccefs.’ 
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His lordfhip comes now to fpeak of the ftudy of hiftory, 
as a neceflary mean to prepare men for the difcharge of that 
duty which they owe to their country, and which is com. 
mon to all the members of every fociety that is conftituted 
according to the rules of right reafon, and with a due regard 
tothe common good. The fum of what he fays is, that in 
free governments it is incumbent on every man to inftru@ 
himfelf, as well as the means and opportunities he has per. 
mit,concerning the nature and interefts of the government, 
and thofe rights and duties that belong to him, or to his fu- 
periors, or to his inferiors; and that the obligations under 
which we lie to ferve our country increafe, in proportion 
to the ranks we hold, and the other circumftances of birth, 
fortune and fituation that cail us to this fervice, and above 
all to the talents which God has given us to perform it. 

In the fixth letter his lordfhip confiders fuch hiftory as 
has immediate relation to the great duty and bufinefs of 
thofe who are, by birth, by the nature of our government, 
and by the talents God has giventh¢m, attached for life to 
the fervice of their country, and the method to be obferved 
in the ftudy of it. He introduces what he has to fay on this 
head with obferving, that however clofely affairs are link- 
ed together in the progreffion of governments, and how 
much foever events that follow are dependant on thofe that 
precede, the whole connexion diminifhes to fight as the 
chain lengthens; till at laft it feems to be broken, and the 
links that are continued from that point bear no proportion 
nor any fimil.tude to the former. ¢ I would not be under- 
ftoood, fays he, to fpeak only of thofe great changes, that 
are wrought by aconcurrence of extraordinary events; for 
inftance, the expulfion of one nation, the deftruétion of one 
government, and the eftablifiment of another: but even of 
thofe that are wrought in the fame governments and among 
the fame people, flowly, and almott imperceptibly, a the 
neceflary effets of time, and flux condition of human affairs. 
When iuch changes as thefe happen in feveral ftates about 
the fame time, and confequently affe& other ftates by their 
vicinity,and by many different relations which they frequent- 
ly bear to one another; then is one of thofe periods formed, at 
which the chain fpoken of is fo broken as to have little or 
no real or vilible connexion with that which we fee con- 
tinue. A new fituation, different from the former, begets 
new interef{ls in the fame proportion of difference, not in 
this or that particu'ar {tate alone, but in al] thofe that are 
concerned by vicinity or any other relations, as I faid jut 
now, 
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now, in one general fyftem of policy. New intercfts be- 
get new maxims of government, and new methods of con- 
gué. Thefe, in their turns, beget new manners, new ha- 
bits, new cuftoms. The longer this new conftitution of 
affairs continues, the more will this difference increafe ; 
and altho’ fome analogy may remain long between what 
preceded and what fucceeds fuch a period, yet will this a- 
nalogy foon become an object of mere curiofity, not of pro- 
fitable enquiry. Such a period therefore is, in the true 
fenfe of the words, an epocha or an zera, a point of time at 
which you ftop, or from which you reckon forward. I fay 
forward ; becaufe we are not to ftudy in the prefent cafe, 
aschronologers compute, backward. Should we perfift to 
carry our refearches much higher, and to pufh them even 
to fome other period of the fame kind, we fhould mifem- 
ploy our time: the caufes then laid having fpent them- 
felves, the feries of effects derived from them being over, 
and our concern in both confequently at anend. «Buta 
new fyftem of caufes and effects, that fubfifts in our time, 
and whereof our conduét is to bea part, arifing at the laft 
period, and all that pafles in our time being dependant on 
what has paffed fince that period, or being immediately re- 
lative to it, we are extremely concerned to be well inform- 
ed about all thofe paflages. To beentirely ignorant about 
the ages that precede this era would be fhameful. Nay 
fome indulgence may be had to a temperate curiofity in the 
review of them. Butto be learned about them is a ridicu- 
lous affectation in any man who means to be ufeful to the 
prefent age. Down to this era let us read hiftory: from 
this era and down to our own time, let us ftudy it. 

‘ The end of the fifteenth century feems to be juft fuch 
aperiod as [have been defcribing, for thofe who live in the 
eighteenth, and who inhabit the weftern parts of Europe. 
A little before, or a little after this point of time, all thofe 
events happened, and all thofe revolutions began, that have 
produced fo vaft a change in the manners, cuftoms and in- 
terefts of particular nations, and in the whole policy ecclefi- 
aftical and civil of thofe parts of the world.’ 

After this his lordfhip, in order to furnifh a kind of clue 
to the ftudies of that noble lord to whom his letters are ad- 
drefled, gives a fhort view of the ecclefiaftical government 
of Europe from the beginning of the fixteenth century ; and 
fhews that there is little reafon for going up higher in the 
ftudy of hiftory, to acquire all the knowledge neceffary at 
this time in ecclefiaftical policy, or in civil policy as far as 
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it is relative to it. He then gives a fhort but diftin® view 
of the civil government of France, England, Spain and 
Germany in the beginning of the fixteenth century ; after 
which he proceeds as follows. 

‘ To what purpofe, fays he, fhould I trouble your lord. 
fhip with the mention of hiftories of other nations? T 
are either fuch as have no relation to the knowledge you 
would acquire, like that of the Poles, the Mujfcovites, or 
the Turks ; or they are fuch as, having an occafional or 
fecondary relation to it, fall ofcourfe into your fcheme; 
like the hiftory of Jtaly for inftance ; which is fometimes a 

art of that of France, fometimes of that of Spain, and fome- 
times of that of Germany. The thread of hiftory, that you 
are to keep, is that of the nations who are and muft al- 
ways be concerned in the fame fcenes of action with your 
own. ‘Thefe are the principal nations of the weft. Things 
that have no immediate relation to your own country, or 
to them, are either too remote, or too minute, to employ 
much of your time: and their hiftory and your own is, for 
all your purpofes, the whole hiftory of Europe. 

‘ The two great powers, that of France and Auftria, 
being formed, and a rivalfhip eftablifhed by confequence be- 
tween them ; it began to be the intereft of their neighbours 
to oppofe the ftrongeft and moft enterprifing of the two, 
and to be the ally and friend of the weakeft. From hence 
arofe the notion of a balance of power in Europe, on the e- 
qual poize of which the fafety and tranquillity of all mu 
depend. ‘To deftroy the equality of this balance has been 
the aim of each of thefe rivals in his turn: and to hinder 
it from being deftroyed, by preventing too much power 
from falling into one fcale, has been the principle of all the 
wife councils of Europe, relatively to France and to the 
houfe of Azffria, through the whole period that began at 
the wra we have fixed, and fubfifts at this hour. To 
make 2 careful and juft obfervation, therefore, of the rife 
and decline of thefe powers, in the two laft centuries, and 
in the prefent, of the projeéts which their ambition form- 
ed, of the means they employed to carry thefe projeéts on 
with fuccefs, of the means employed by others to defeat 
them, of the iffue of all thefe endeavours in war and in 
negociation, and particularly to bring your obfervations 
home to your own country and to your own ufe; of the 
conduct that England held, to her honour or difhonour, 
to her advantage or difadvantage, in every one of the nu- 
merous and important conjunctures that happened—ought 
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to be the principal fubje&t of your lordfhip’s attention in 
reading and reflecting on this part of modern hiftory. 
‘ Now, to this purpofe you will find it of great ufe, my 
lord, when you have a general plan of the hiftory in your 
mind, to go over the whole again in another method, 
which I propofe to be this. Divide the entire period into 
fych particular periods as the genera) courfe of affairs will 
mark out to you fufficiently, by the rife of new conjunctures, 
of different {chemes of conduét, and of different theatres of 
action. Examine this period of hiftory as you would doa 
tragedy or a comedy ; that is, take firft the idea, or a ge- 
neral notion of the whole, and after that examine every 
a&t and every fcene apart. Confider them in themfelves, 
and confider them relatively to one another. Read this 
hiftory as you would that of any antiént period ; but ftudy 
it afterwards, as it would not be worth your while to ftudy 
the other; may, as you could not have in your power the 
means of ftudying the other, if the ftudy was really worth 
your while. The former part of this period abounds in 
great hiftorians; and the latter part is fo modern, that 
even tradition is authentic enough to fupply the want of 
good hiftory ; if we are curious.to enquire, and if we 
hearken to the living with the fame impartiality and free- 
dom of judgment as we read the dead: and he that does 
one will do the other. The whole period abounds in me- 
morials, in colle€tions of public aéts and monuments, of 
private letters, and of treaties. All thefe muft come into 
your plan of ftudy, my lord: many not to be read through, 
but all to be confulted and compared. ‘They muft not lead 
you, I think, to your enquiries; but your enquiries muft 
lead you to them. By joining hiftory and that which we 
call the materia biftorica together in this manner, and by 
drawing your information from both, your lordfhip will 
acquire not only chat knowledge which many have in fome 
degree, of the great tranfaétions that have pafled, and the 
great events that have happened in Europe during this pe- 
riod, and of their immediate and obvious caufes and con- 
fequences ; but your lordfhip will acquire a much fuperior 
knowledge, and fuch a one as very few men poflefs almoft 
in any degree, a knowledge of the true political fyftem of 
Europe during this time. You will fee it in its primitive 
principles, in the conftitutions of governments, the fitua- 
tions of countries, their national and true interefts, the 
characters and the religion of people, and other permanent 
Cixcumitances, You will trace it through all its fluctua- 
U 4 tions, 
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tions, and obferve how the objects vary feldom, but the 
means ptrpetually, according to the different characters of 
princes, and of thofe who govern ; the different abilities of 
thofe who ferve ; the courfe of accidents, and a multitude 
of other irregular and contingent circumftances. 

‘ The particular periods into which the whole period 
fhould be divided, in my opinion, are thefe. 1. From the 
fifteenth to the end of the fixteenth century. 2. From 
thence to the Pyrenean treaty. 3. From thence down to 
the prefent time. 

¢ Your lordfhip will find the divifion as apt and as pro- 
per, relatively to the particular hiftories of England, France, 
Spain and Germany, the principal nations concerned, as it 
is relatively to the general hiftory of Europe.’ 

The feventh letier contains a fketch of the ftate and hif. 
tory of Europe from the Pyrenean treaty to the year 1688, 
His lordfhip introduces it w ‘th obferving, that, as the am- 
bition of Charles V. and the reftlefs temper, the cruelty and 
bigotry of Philip II. were principally objeéts of the atten- 
tion and follicitude of the councils of Europe, in the firkt 
of the periods mentioned in the fixth letter; and as the 
ambition of J’erdinand II. & III. who aimed at nothing 
lefs than extirpating the prote/fant intereft, and under that 
pretence fubduing the liberties of Germany, were objects of 
the fame kind in the fecond: fo an oppofition to the exor- 
bitant ambition of the houfe of Bourbon has been the prin- 
cipal concern of Europe, during the greateft part of the pre- 
fent period. The defign of afpiring to univerfal monarchy, 
he tells us, was imputed to Lewis XIV. as foon as he began 
to feel his own ftrength, and the weaknefs of his neigh- 
bours. ‘This leads him to confider the great advantages 
which Lewis had in many refpects: ‘§ You will difcover, 
fays he, the firft of thefe advantages, and fuch as were pro- 
ductive of all the reft, in the condu& of Richelieu, and of 
Mazarin. Richelieu formed the great defign, and laid the 
foundations: Mazarin purfued the defign, and raifed the 
fuperftructure. If Ido not deceive myfelf extremely, there 

are few piflages in hiftory that deferve your lordfhip’s at- 
tention more than the conduct that the firft and greateft 
of thefe minifters held, in laying the foundations I {peak 
of. You will obferve how he helped to embroil affairs on 
every fide, and to keep the houfe of Auffria at bay, as it 
were; how he entered into the quarrels of Jtaly againft 
‘Spain, into that concerning the Valteline, and that con- 
cerning the fucceffion of Afaniua; without engaging fo 
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deep as to divert him from.another great object of his po- 
licy, fubduing Rochelle, and difarming the fyguenots. 
You will obferve how he turned himfelf, after this was 
done, to ftop the progrefs of Ferdinand in Germany. 
Whilft Spain fomented difcontents at the court, and dif- 
orders in the kingdom of France, by all poffible means, 
even by taking engagements with the duke of Rohan, and 
for fupporting the proteffants ; Richelieu abetted the fame 
intereft in Germany againit Ferdinand; and in the low 
Countries againit Spain. ‘The emperor was become almoft 
the mafter in Germany. Chriftian lV. King of Denmark, 
had been at the head of a league, wherein the united Pro- 
vinces, Sweden, and lower Saxony entered, to oppofe his 
progrefs: but Chriffian had been defeated by Tilly and Val- 
frein, and obliged to conclude a treaty at Lubec, where Fer- 
dinand gave him the law. It was then that Guffavus Adol- 
phus, with whom Richelieu made an alliance, entered into this 
war, and foon turned the fortune of it. The French minifter 
had not yet engaged his mafter openly in the war: but 
when the Dutch grew impatient, and threatened to renew 
their truce with Spain, uniefs France declared; when the 
king of Sweden was killed, and the battle of Nordlingen 
loft ; when Saxony had turned again to the fide of the em- 
peror, and Brandenburg, and fo many others had followed this 
example, that Hee almoft alone perfifled in the Swedi/ al- 
liance: then Richelieu engaged his mafter, and profited of 
every circumftance which the conjuncture afforded, to en- 
gage him with advantage. For firft he had a double ad- 
vantage by engaging fo late: that of coming frefh into the 
quarrel againft a wearied and almoft exhaufted enemy ; and 
that of yielding to the impatience of his friends, who, pref- 
fed by their neceffities, and by the want they had of France, 
gave this minifter an opportunity of laying thofe claims and 
eftablifhing thofe pretenfions, in all his treaties with Aol- 
land, Sweden, and the princes and ftates of the empire, on 
which he had projected the future aggrandifement of France. 
The manner in which he engaged, and the air that he gave 
to his engagement, were advantages of the fecond fort, 
advantages of reputation and credit; yet were thefe of no 
{mall moment in the courfe of the war, and operated ftrong- 
ly in favour of France, as he defigned they fhould, even af- 
ter his death, and at and after the treaties of Weffphalia. 
He varnifhed ambition with the moft plaufible and popular 
pretences. The elector of Treves had put himfelf under 
the protection of France; and, if I remember right, he 
made this itep when the emperor could not protect him a- 
gaintt 
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gainft the Swedes, whom he had reafon to apprehend. No 
matter, the governor of Luxembourg was ordered to furprife 
Treves, and to feize the elector. He executed his orders 
with fuccefs, and carried this prince prifoner into Brabant. 
Richeliew feized the lucky circumftance ; he reclaimed the 
eleétor: and, on the refufal of the cardinal Infant, the war 
was declared. France, you fee, appeared the common 
friend of liberty, the defender of it in the low Countries 
againft the king of Spain, and in Germany againft the em- 
peror, as well as the protector of the princes of the empire, 
many of whofe ftates had been illegally invaded, and whofe 
perfons were no longer fafe from violence even in their 
own palaces. All thefe appearances were kept up in the 
negociations at Munfter; where Mazarin reaped what 
Richelieu had fowed. The demands that France made for 
herfelf were very great: but the conjuncture was favoura- 
ble, and fhe improved it to the utmoft. No figure could 
be more flattering than her’s, at the head of thefe nego- 
ciations ; nor more mortifying than the emperor’s through 
the whole courfe of the treaty. The princes and ftates of 
the empire had been treated as vaflals by the emperor; 
France determined them to treat with him on this oceafion 
as fovereigns, and fupported them in this detérmination., 
Whilft Sweden feemed concerned ior the prote/fant intereft 
alone, and fhewed no other regard, as-fhe had no other 
alliance ; France affected to be impartial alike to the pro- 
teflant and to the papi/t, and to have no intereft at heart, 
but the common intereft of the Germanic body. Her de- 
mands were exceffive ; but they were to be fatisfied prin- 
cipally out of the emperor’s patrimonial dominions. It 
had been the art of her minifters to eftablifh this general 
maxim on many particular experiences, that the grandeur 
of France was a real, and would be a conftant fecurity to 
the rights and liberties of the empire againft the Emperor : 
and it is no wonder therefore, this maxim prevailing, in- 
juries, refentments and jealoufies being frefh on one fide, 
and fervices, obligations and confidence on the other, that 
the Germans were not unwilling France fhould extend her 
empire on this fide of the Rhine, whillt Sweden did the 
fame on this fide of the Baltic. Thele treaties, and the 
immenfe credit and influence that France had acquired by 
them in the empire, put it out of the power of one branch 
of the houfe of duffria to return the obligations of afiift- 
ance to the other, in the war that continued between 
France and Spain, till the Pyrenean treaty. By this treaty 


the fuperiority of the houfe of Bourbon over the houfe of 
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Aufiria was not only completed and confirmed, but the 
t defign of uniting the Spanifh and the French mo- 
narchies under the former was laid.’ 

In the fubfequent part of this letter the reader will find 
aclear and diftin€t view of the manner in which France 
purfued her grand object, the fucceffion to the whole Spa- 
nifo monarchy ; and of the bad policy and divided interefts 
of thofe, whofe common intereft it was to oppofe her. 
We fhall clofe this article with giving our readers his lord- 
thip’s character of Lewis XIV. and his account of the ftate 
of France at the beginning of the prefent period. 

‘ When Lewis X1V. fays he, took the adminiftration of 
affairs into his own hands, about the year 1660, he was 
in the prime of his age, and had what princes feldom have, 
the advantages of youth and thofe of experience together. 
Their education is generally bad; for which reafon royal 
birth, that gives a right to the throne among other people, 
gave an abfulute exclufion from it among the Mamalukes. 
His was in all refpeétsy except one, as bad as that of other 
princes. He jetted fometimes on his own ignorance: and 
there were other defeéts in his character, owing to his edu- 
cation, which he did not fee. But Mazarin had initiated 
him be-times in the myfteries of his policy. He had feen a 
great part of thofe foundations laid, on which he was to 
raife the fabric of his future grandeur: and, as Mazarin 
finifhed the work that Richelieu began, he had the leffons 
of one, and the examples of both, to inftruct him. He 
had acquired habits of fecrecy and method in bufinefs; of 
refurve, difcretion, decency and dignity, in behaviour. If 
he was not the greateft king, he was the beft actor of ma- 
jefty at leat that ever filled a throne, He by no means 
wanted that courage which’ is commonly called bravery, 
tho’ the want of it was imputed to him in the midft of his 
greateft triumphs: nor that other courage, lefs oftentatious 
and more rarely found, calm, fteady, perfevering refoluti- 
on ; which feems to arife lefs from the temper of the body, 
and is therefore called courage of the mind. He had them 
both moft certainly ; and I could produce unqueftionable 
anecdotes in proof. He was, in one word, much fuperior 
to any prince with whom he had to do, when he began to 
govern. He was furrounded with great captains bred in 
former wars, and with great minifters bred in the fame 
fchool as himfelf. They who had worked under Mazarin, 
worked on the fame plan under him: and as they had the 
advantages of genius and experience over moft of the mi- 
nillers 
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nifters of other countries, fo they had another advantage 
over thofe who were equal or fuperior to them ; the advan- 
tage of ferving a mafter, whofe abfolute power was efta- 
blithed ; and the advantage of a fituation, wherein they 
might exert their whole capacity without contradiétion ; 
over that, for inftance, wherein your lordfhip’s great grand- 
father was placed, at the fame time in England, and ohn 
de Wit in Holland. Among thefe minifters, Colbert muft 
be mentioned particularly upon this oceafion ; becaufe it 
was he who improved the wealth, and confequently the 
power of France extremely, by the order he put into the 
finances, and by the encouragement he gave to trade and 
manufaétures. The foil, the climate, the fituation of 
France, the ingenuity, the induftry, the vivacity of her 
inhabitants are fuch; fhe has fo little want of the produa& 
of other countries, and other countries have fo many real 
or imaginary wants to be fupplied by her; that, when fhe 
is not at war with all her neighbours, when her domeftic 
quiet is preferved, and any tolerable adminiftraticn of go- 
vernment prevails, fhe muft grow rich, at the expence of 
thofe who trade, and even of thofe who do not open a trade, 
with her. Her bawbles, her modes, the follies and extra- 
vagancies of her luxury, coft England, about the time we 
are {peaking of, little lefs than eight hundred thoufand 
pounds /ferling a-year ; and other nations in their propor- 
tions, Colbert made the moft of all thefe advantageous cir- 
cumftances: and, whilft he filled the national fpunge, he 
taught his fucceflors how to fqueeze it; a fecret that he re- 
pented having difcovered, they fay, when he faw the im- 
menfe fums that were necefiary to fupply the growing mag- 
nificence of his matter.’ 


(To be concluded in our next.) R 





Art. xxxv. Discourses on the following fubjeéts : 
our Saviour’s converfation with the young ruler; the love of 
our neighbour ; chrifitan perfection; humility; the imi- 
tation of Ged ; chriftian fincerity ; religious knowledge ; the 
penitent thief, &c. By Charles Bulkeley. 8vo. 5s. Noon, 


N thefe difcourfes the reader will find religious and mo- 
ral duties explained and illuftrated in a clear and eafy 
manner. The ingenious author’s notions of religicn are 
manly and rational, without any tindture of bigotry or ens 
thufiafm ; 
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thufiafm: the fubjeéts he treats are all of them interefting ; 
not abftrufe and “fpeculative points that only ferve to fill 
the head with unmeaning founds, but fuch as have a dire 
tendency to infpire juft and honourable apprehenfions of the 
divine perfe&tions, and to promote inward purity and recti- 
tude. As to his ftile and manner, our readers will be able, 
in fome meafure, to form a judgment, from the following 
fpecimen, taken from his difcourfes on the imitation of 
God. 

He introduces the firft of thefe difcourfes with obferving, 
that, when the imitation of God is confidered as the pro- 
per ftudy and bufinefs of man,.and as containing the fub- 
ftance of all religion and moral duty, it is to be taken un- 
der two reftriGtions : the one is, that an adequate and per- 
fe& refemblance is not required, but only a real, prevail- 
ing, and ever-improving likenefs ; the other, that the imi- 
tation injoined relates only to the moral perfections of the 
Deity. After this he proceeds to give a fummary view of 
the moral perfeGtions of God. ‘ When we {peak of God 
indeed, fays he, we fpeak of a Being, who is infinitely ex- 
alted above us, and of whom even the higheft of his crea- 
tures can form but imperfect and comparatively low con- 
ceptions : and it is with the greateft propriety faid by Zophar 
to Fob, canft thou by fearching find out God, canft thou find 
out the Almighty to perfection? ‘Tho’ nothing can be plainer 
than:that God is a felf-exiftent eternal mind, and the cre- 
ator and preferver of the world; yet, when we come to 
fix our meditat.ons more particularly and intenfely upon 
felf-exiftence, eternity, produétion into being, and that al- 
mighty power and univerfal energy, which uphdlds the 
who'e fyftem of created nature in continued exiftence and 
regular order, the mind foon finds itfelf loft in painful re- 
flection and awful wonder. And as to fome particular parts 
and methods of God’s government, though we may have the 
greateft reafon to believe, that they are in fome way or an- 
other adapted to anfwer the good defign and ultimate pur- 
pofe of his univerfal providence, we may not be able 
clearly or diftinétly to difcern that happy fubferviency, that 
juft and wife conne&t'ion. But as to the moral perfeétions 
of God in general, and the greet end he had in view in 
Creating, and continues to have in view in governing the 
world, we muft be fuppofed to have more exact and de- 
terminate ideas; elfe, how could it be expected we fhould 
imitate him herein, or with what propriety could they be 
let 
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fet before us, as the model and example of our own temper 
and conduct? And, 

¢ What, for initance, can be plainer, more intelligible, 
or more familiar to creatures of our fpecies and make, than 


the idea of goodnefs? What man can we fuppofe fo degene- 


rated, as not to feel at fome time or another, and to fome 
degree or other, the meaning of it in his own breaft? 
And as the meaning and idea of it muft be fo thoroughly 
clear and diftinét, fo we have all pofhible reafon to attribute 
it to the Deity, in its higheft and moft extenfive degree. 
Upon the flighteft view of the order and operations of na- 
ture, and from the farft appearance and obvious face of 
things around us, we cannot but obferve a general ten- 
dency to happinefs, a kind and friendly defign prevailing 
throughout all the works of God, and that defign every 
where taking effect. We fee a vaft variety of creatures, 
of different fpecies and orders, rejoicing in their exiftence, 
which the divine goodnefs and bounty has made fo defirable, 
by furnifhing them with whatever is beft fuited, not only 
to the mere fupport of life, but for gratifying and regaling 
their different appetites and inftinéts: which, confidering 
their prodigious and immenfe number, muft immediately 
firike the mind with a conviétion not to be refifted, of the 
benevolence and goodnefs of the great author of nature. 
And what is the refult of a farther fearch and a more accu- 
rate enquiry? of ftudying the magnitude and number, the 
diftances and revolutions of the heavenly bodies, the curious 
formation and contexture difcoverable in the animal fabric 
and ceconomy, all direétly tending to life and defence, con- 


_ venierfce and beauty, and diverfified, in the different fpe- 


cies, after a manner beft fuited to the elements allotted for 
their refpective habitations; the wonderful ftruéture and 
growth of plants and vegetables, produced in fuch rich va- 
riety for the refrefhment and delight of men and the crea- 
tures merely animal; the ftrong inftinét univerfally im- 
planted in thefe lower fpecies, for the continuance and pre- 
feryation of their diftin@, peculiar kind; but above all the 
powers, faculties, and affections of the human foul: that 
noble principle of reafon and underftanding, by which we 
are capable of fearching into and inveftigating the other 
wonderful works of God, of obferving their order and har- 
mony, and making fuch difcoveries with relation to his 
nature and perfections, the plan of his providence, and the 
defign of his government, which our natural love of truth, 
and order and goodnefs muft render fo highly pleafaut and 
entertaining ; 
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entertaining ; but efpecially the principle of univerfal bene- 
volence, the fupremacy of that moral faculty by which we 
are made to approve it, thofe feveral diftinét propenfities 
which are implanted in our natures in fubordination to it; 
fuch as parental tendernefs and filial affe&tion, the love of 
our friends and country, and the ftrong emotions of fym- 
pathy towards the afflicted and diftrefled, and the entire 
confent and beauteous harmony obfervable between thefe 
public and generous affections, and the principle of felf- 
love, together with thofe particular paffions and appetites, 
which more immediately terminate in its gratification; by 
all which the wifeft and moft immediate provifion is made 
not only for the happinefs of individuals, but for the good 
and welfare of the whole: what, I fay, is or can be the 
refult of thefe more particular and diftin& inquiries, but a 
fuller and more ftriking demonftration of the goodnefs and 
loving-kindnefs of the fupreme creator and governor of the 
world? And the moft extravagant folly muft it be, to a- 
fcribe fuch an univerfal tendency to happinefs in the very 
frame, conftitution and firft principles of things, fupported 
and kept up by fuch nice dependencies, fuch wonderful 
connections, fuch regular and ftated order, and appearing in 
fo much magnificence and grandeur, and throughout fuch 
a vaft extent of being, to any thing but the determined, dif- 
fufive goodnefs of the great Creator, propofing and defign- 
ing the happinefs of his creatures as the very end of bring- 
ing them into exiftence. A mixture of evil is indeed a- 
bundantly apparent in the prefent ftate of things. But how 
prepofterous muft it be, to fuffer this to preponderate a- 
gainft a general tendency to good, and a prevailing evidence 
of kind and friendly intention in the univerfe? efpecially 
when it is confidered, that, in a plan of boundlefs extent, 
and contrived by infinite wifdom, there muft, of neceffi- — 
ty, be many things, the particular intent of which, and 
their conneétion with the good of the whole, cannot be 
difcerned by beings of finite and limited capacities ; whofe 
views and apprehenfions of fuch a fcheme muft at beft be 
very partial and defective. And yet what repeated and 
manifold inftances have we, in the prefent world, both of 
the good tendency and effeét of thefe fo highly complained 
of evils, and the valuable purpofes to which the infinite wif- 
dom of God renders the confequences of men’s wicked, 
and by them ill-intended aétions, fubfervient. And how 
many other inftances muft there undoubtedly be of the like 
kind, which have not fallen within our particular obferva- 
3 tion 
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tion and view? ‘From whence we may naturally and juft- 
ly conclude, with refpect to thofe appearing evils, thé good 
effe&t of which do not take place in the prefent world, that 
fuch effeét will certainly be the refult in that future ftate, 
which, from the prefent order and condition of things, and 
from our natural notions of the divine perfe€tions, is fo 
clearly and ftrongly inferr’d ; the knowledge or difcovery 
of which ought therefore to be confidered as a part of the 
prefent fy ftem, and taken into our account, when eftimating 
the evidence it affords of a friendly and all-perfect govern- 
ment in nature.’ 

He now comes to fhew, that the goodnefs of God in- 
volves in the very idea of it all the other moral perfe€tions 
of his nature ; fuch as juftice, patience, mercy and faith- 
fulnefs: and then confiders fome of the general characters 
and properties of this comprehenfive attribute. He ob- 
ferves, that the divine goodnefs is free and difinterefted, 
univerfal and unconfined, extending itfelf even to the of- 
fending and difobedient ; that it always purfues its defigns, 
according to thofe rules and meafures which infinite wif- 
dom points out as moft effectual for accomplifhing them ; 
and that, as the completion and glory of all, it is immuta- 
ble and everlafting. 

After this he proceeds to the fecond head of his difcourfe, 
which is, to fhew, that our imitation of the moral perfec- 
tions of God includes in it the whole of religion and human 
duty. Under this head he obferves, that the fame general 
temper or difpofition of mind may eafily be fuppofed to ma- 
nifeft itfelf in different ways, according to the different 
ranks which thofe, who are fuppofed to be poffefled of it, 
bear in the general order and fcale of beings, or in particu- 
Jar focieties ; that this is in fact the cafe with refpe€&t to 
men, amongft whom the principle of virtue, though one 
and the fame, exerts itfelf with a diverfity anfwerable to the 
different relations and circumftances of life: and that thus 
we may eafily conceive how the infinite goodnefs of the 
Deity in his univerfal government may be imitated by his 
creatures in the practice of the particular virtues that fuit 
their ftations and relative charaéters. He concludes this 
head, and his firft difcourfe upon the fubjeét, with ob- 
ferving, that there are fome general properties of human 
virtue neceflary to its being genuine and acceptable, which 
immediately and directly correfpond to tl.e general defcrip- 
won that was given of divine goodnefs. 

Our 
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Our author having, in his firft difcourfe, given a fhort 
view of the moral perfeétions of God, and fhewn, that 
our imitation of them includes in it the whole‘of religion 
and human duty, proceeds, in the fecond, to point ‘out the’ 
advantages of confidering religion ds an imitation of God, 
and the motives, recommending it to our approbation and 
purfuit, Which ‘naturally arife from this view of it.’ 

He obferves, that, by confidering religion under this no- ’ 
tion, we may fee its amiablenefs and beauty in the ftrongeft 
light and fo the beft advantage ; — that from this view of 
religion, there arifes an immediate ‘and diftin& proof, not 
only of its amiablenefs and excellency, but likewife of its 
binding and obligatory naturfe,, and of its being, ‘in the 
ftrifteft and moft proper fenfe, the ftanding and immuta- 
ble law of that rational and moral kingdom, of whith we 
are fubjeéts and members, and Ged the great fovereign and 
head ;— that, by confidering religion as confifting in the 
imitation of God, we may fee, in’ the ftronzeft point of 
view, the abfolute and unalterable neceffity of it,” in’ order 
to our obtaining his favour, and that happinefs which is its 
immediate.refult, and our avoiding his difpleafure and the 
mifery that muft be conféquent dpon it ;— that, by view- 
ing religion and moral virtue in this light, we may be’made 
moft deeply fenfible of the great imperfection and deficiency 
of our prefent attainments in it, and thus have a conftant 
motive before-our eyes, exciting us to a farther and more 
ardent ‘purfuit ;—and that the confideration of religion’ as an~ 
imitation of God will be the moft effectual defence and fe- 
curity, againft our being influenced or enfnared by the evil 
example of thofe who difregard and negleé it asa thing 
mean and contemptible. | 

After this he proceeds to make fome nafural and ufeful 
refleCtions upon the fubje&t. © And firft, fays he, from 
what has been faid, we may learn of how much impor-’ 
tance it is to form right and worthy notions af God. We 
have been obferving, that, as the character of God is infi-” 
nitely excellent and amiable, ‘and cannot but appear fo. to' 
the judgment and apprehenlion of all men, the confidering: 
religion as an imitation of that charaéter mutt be coffider- 
ing it in the moft amiable light, and under a°view that is 
moft likely to engage us to the practice of it: but then this 
ls Only upon the fuppofition of the infinite goodnefs of the 
divine nature, and the unchangeable Joving-kindnefs> and 
mercy of the divine govefnment in the’ univetfe. And 
when oncg we come to conceive of God in any other light, 
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as an arbitrary fovereign, as a revengeful, unrelenting be- 
ing, demanding ftrict and rigorous fatisfaction for every the 
leait offence, atgesing good and evil amonglt his creatures, 
not according to the dictates of goodnefs and the meafures 
of juftice, but by mere, capricious will; we muft then, of 
neceflity, either look upon religion to be fomething diffe- 
ren from the character of God, and even oppofite to it, or 
elfe entertain falfe notions of religion itfelf, and be led to 
look upon that as an acceptable fervice to God, which is in 
fact the greatelt affront to the effential and moft glorious 
perfections of his nature. Itis true indeed that many of thofe, 
who are fo unhappy as to form fome fuch apprehenfions 
as thefe of the Deity, do ftill allow, acknowledge, and even 
contend for his infinite and unchangeable goodnefs: but 
how greatly muft the lovelinefs and beauty of this divine at- 
tribute be fullied and obfcured to our view, by notions thus 
direétly inconfiftent with it? Efpecially when we confider 
how apt men are to be more fondly imprefled with thofe 


opinions which are the growth of fuperftition,. and of an | 


imagination terrified and awed by the name of myftery, 
than with thofe that flow from pure nature and the plain 
and obvious meaning of the chriftian records. And when 
we confider, as has likewife been obferved, that nothing is 
more natural than for men to conceive of religion as con- 
fifting in an imitation of God, and to look upon it as the 
will and law of their maker, with refpe& to their temper 
and condudt, that they fhould imitate his own charaéter,what 
acn have a more direct tendency to weaken and pervert our 
natural fenfe of rightand wrong, and to debafe and corrupt 
our notions of mural obligation, than falfe and unworthy 
apprehentions of divine perfections? It has been farther ob- 
ferved, that, by confidering religion as an imitation of 
God, we immediately fee the abfolute neceffity of it, in 
order to our obtaining his favour, and avoiding his dif- 
pleafure ; but if we conceive of God as having no uni‘orm 
charaGer at all, but as acting by mere humour and fove- 
reign will, this may eafily lead us to imagine, that, by 
foine flight and trivial performances of the external kind 
anly, we may avert his difpleafure, and become his fa- 
vourites, And to what elfe can we afcribe thofe many idle 
and fuperftitious methods that have been invented and prac- 
tifed by men, with a view of rendering themfelves accept- 
able to their maker, than their not fufficiently attending 
to his invariable moral character, from whence it would fo 
evidently appear, that nothing but inward righteoufnefs and 
' goodnels 
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nefs and a prevailing temper of virtue could recom- 
mend to his favour, and that this would moft certainly do 
it, whatever elfe was wanting? We have indeed many in- 
fances Of perfons, who have ‘very mean, falfe and un- 
worthy notions of God, and are yet of a moft amiable 
temper and charaéter. But tho’ fuch perfons are fo happy 
as not to be corrupted by their own falfe opinions, yet ftill 
they muft lofe all the advantages that naturally arife from 
entertaining juft and honourable notions of God and feli- 
gion, And if, with all thefe difadvantages of fentiment, 
they are of fo virtuous and. excellent a difpofition, how 
much more might they be fuppofed to excel and improve 
in every great and amiable quality of foul, if, befides the 
other motives to virtue, they had thofe additional ones 
which would arife from more corre&t and amiable ideas of 
the divine attributes and charaéter? And how much is it 
tobe lamented, that the kindly temper and native {weet- 
nefs of humanity, which, with a juft and due cultivation, 
is capable of being improved into the moft generous and 
exalted virtue, fhould, (as, it is to be feared, is in innume- 
rable inftances the cafe), be checked and borne down, nay, 
almoft deftroyed and rooted out by difhonourable, gloomy, 
and unnatural fentiments of religion and of God? By fuch 
confiderations as thefe, let us all be induced to take the ut- 
moft care, in endeavouring to form the the trueft and moft 
exact judgment, upon that moft interefting and fundamental 
article, the divine chara€ter and perfections. And to this 
purpofe, let us lay afide all the prejudices and prepoffeffions 
of party-{chemes, aud ftudy nature and the gofpel.’ 

He obferves, in the fecond place, the great excellency and 
value of the chriftian religion, in that it prefents to our view 
fuch plain’ and clear, fuch juft and worthy principles upon 
this moft important fubje& ; and, in the laft place, the in- 
coniiftency of attempting to feparaté piety and virtue, either 
in fpeculation or in practice. fh 
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ART. xxxvi. 4 difcourfe on the preparation of the body 
for the Small-Pox, and the manner of receiving the infee- 
tion, As it was delivered in the public hall of the acade- 
my, before the truftees, and others, November 21, 1750. By 


be ae Thomfon, phyfician in Philadelphia. 4to Wilfon, 


His author acquaints us with his motives for publith- 
ing this difcourfe, in the preface, as follows: 
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‘© As fome late mifcarriages in inoculation, tho’ but 


few, had ftagger’d many people about a practice, which, I 
was firmly perfuaded, was of the moft falutary nature, I 


thought it my duty to give a ftate of my opinion to the 
public, with the reafons of it, in hopes that what had con- 
vinced. mé, might poffibly.convince others, Befides this, 
I conceived I had fomething new and ufeful to offer, at 


leaft improvements. on the common methods. of manage. | 
ment. _ And feeing thefe things related to a diftemper at 


prefent in this place, I cannot think unprejudiced people 
will judge it unfeafonable.” | 

It were to be wifhed this phyfician had obliged us here 
with an account of the numbers of the inoculated, and of 
the proportion of thofe who died in confequence of inocu- 


lation, and by the natural infection; as the apparent ratis 


between them is the principal argument that muft finally 
determine a great majority of reflecting perfons for or a- 
gainft the former. In p. 21, he fays the mifcarriages were 
téw, very few indeed: but ftill this is not fufficiently pre- 
cife and definite. : 3 

He propofes to difcufs his fubje&t; 1. By premifing fome 
general things, and a fhort inquiry into the nature of the dif- 
temper. . 2.. By thewing, from fuch premifes, what ftate of 


the body is moft favourable for the reception of it; and 


how the body fhould be pickarses both for the natural and 
artificial infection. 3. By enquiring, whether it be moft 
eligible to run the hazard of the natural difeafe, without 


any previous precaution or preparation ; to take it in the na- 


tural way, premeditately after due preparation: or by in- 
oculation?.. And laftly, he propofes to conclude witha few 
reflections on the whole. | 

There is nothing fo 'new or material on his firft head, as 
to require ‘any citation or abftraé. 

On the fecond he juftly obferves, with fome other wri- 
ters on this fubject, that, as this is an inflammatory difeafe, 
foft and flexible veflels, containing a cool and temperate 
bheod,—have-been found- te-conftitute the meft favourable 


ftate of body for this difeafe; and fuch a ftate he fuppofes. 


to be chiefly attainable by a cooling, vegetable, and milk 
diet, which difpofes the fluids rather to an acefcent than 
a putrefactive condition, Befides which, evacuations may 
be neceflary in fome, which are to be prefcribed and regu- 
lated by the phyfician. But he thinks, and, as he fays, 
from his own experience, that fomething further may be done 
towards a more effeflual preparation for the fmall-pox. 
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_Phis’he’ profefledly takes from Boerbaave's fuppofition, that 


a fpecific medicine againft the effeéts of the variolous poifon 
might be found in fome fubtile, yet uncorrofive, prepara- 
tion, and Happy union of antimony and mercury. Such a 
medicine, our author fays, he has conftantly ufed in pre- 

tion’; and avers, that he never faw one fo prepared, in 
any confiderable danger from the difeafe : though he adds, 
that one of them received the confluent pock naturally. It 
feems then it Was not preventive of ‘eruption, which we 
are'to fuppofe Boerhaave hoped it might. But our author’s 
attributing this confluence to the patient’s riding near zo 
miles in cold damp weather the firft day of the fever, does 
not feem‘altogether fo rational; for whatever the agitation 
from riding might do, we'fhould imagine the fame exercife 
in fultry hot weather might havea more direct tendency to 
difpofe to’'a confluence. ‘However, the patient, who wasa 
hale young gentleman, got very fafely over it. Now, fuppofing 
the good effects of this medicine fo very general, dr. Adam 
Thompfon would deferve a liberal acknowledgment from his 
coumtry, and the gratitude of his whole fpecies, for a more 
explicite communication of it. 

On his third head, concerning the preference of.a natu- 
ral or artificial infe€tion, befides the general phyfical a:gu- 
ments, fo happily corroborated by the very general fuccefs 
of inoculation, our author reafonably concludes it a peculiar 
advantage, that it determines the’cri/is of the fever fiom the 
internal to the external parts. This leads him to inveftigate 
the reafon for the charaéter of the fmall-pox, being taken 
from the number and condition of thofe in the face, which 
feems both new and ingenious, and it is briefly this: ¢ That 
the carotid arteries, which fend branches to the nofe and 
mouth, where the natural infeétion is generally admitted, 
fend confiderable branches alfo to the brain; whence a 
proportional part of the fame inflammatory particles, that 
conftitute the pu/fules on the face, may probably be lodg’d 
on the membranes of the brain, and, as they are mild or 
otherwife, muft produce more or lefs danger, fince the face, 
confider’d by itfelf, is.a place of none.’ 

_ Amongft: his general refle&tions on the whole, he thinks 
it eligible to make the incifions rather in the lower than 
upper extremities; as the: axillary arteries iflue. from the 


Jubclavians, which derive their origin from that trunk of the 


aorta, that fupplies the head and a great part of the thorax 
with branches. . He confefles.an ulcer in the leg may prove 
lefs tractable after the difeafe; but thinks that circumftance 
: X 3 fhould 
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fhould be overlook’d ; efpecially as he affirms, that a few 
dofes of the bark feldom or never fail to difpofe it to a 
kindly, healing condition. He adds, that tho’ inoculation 
has been proved to be much the fafe(t way of receiving the 
infection, yet it has fometimes proved mortal; and indeed, 
confidering how precipitately it is often applied, he is fur- 
prized it has not been much more frequently the cafe, In- 
oculation feems to be confidered, he obferves, as a mete 
chirurgical operation ; and accordingly almoft every one, 
who knows how to handle a lancet, is intrufted with, the 
whole management of it. But it has been fhewn, he fays, 
that what ought to be done on this occafion for the fecuri- 
ty of the patient, a judicious and fkilful phyfician can only 
judge. Upon the whole, the author feems a rational pra¢ti- 
tioner, who has confidered this fubjeét with attention ; and 
tho’ his expreffion, asa phyfical writer, might here and 
there admit of improvement, he appears better qualified in 
fome branches of medical erudition, than it is to be appre- 
hended a majority of the American practitioners may be. 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For April 1752, 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


I. Emarks on the life and writings of dr. Fohn’ Hill, 
Infpeétor-general of Great Britain, &c, 8vo. 15, 
Owen. 

T hofe who expect to be entertained with learning, wit, 
or humour in this pamphlet, will find themfelves miferably 
difappointed, upon the perufal of it. The writings of dr. 
Hill really deferve a good criticifm ; and that ingenious gen- 
tleman would doubtlefs profit by it. But fuch a wretched 
rhapfody of dulnefs and fcurrility, as the work now before 
us, is inexpreflibly below contempt: it is impofiible to read 
it, without conceiving a bad opinion of fo abufive a man, 
as its author appears to be. ‘The doétor has doubtlefs his 
faults as a writer, and as a man; and had thefe faults been 
candidly reprefented to him, it might have tended to his 
reformation, inftead of provoking him to refentment, as 
this injurious attack might be expected to do, except for the 
reafon above hinted. > 

II. The adventures of captain Orealang 12mo. 4 vols. 
12s. Baldwin. 

To 


fy Good alt. 
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To avoid a repetition of the fame characteriftice, we re- 
fer the reader back to.our accounts of ihn Daniel, Howel 

David Price, Charles Ofborne, efq; and Patty Saunders ; 
to whofe diftinguifh’d names, we may add that of 

Ill. Cleora: or, the fair inconftant, &c. r2mo0, 338. 
C 


W. The comedies of Terence, tranflated into Engh 
profes By mr. Gordon.. r12mo, 38. Longmar, &c. 
As a fpecimen of what this mr. Gordon is able to do as 


a tranflator of the Latin claffics, take the ignaram artis me- 


retricia of Terence, (See Clitipho’s /oliloguy, Self-Tormen- 
tor, AGT. Scene 1.) which mr. Gordon renders, ‘ quite @ 
* ftranger to the trade of thefe BITCHES.’ 

V. Examples of the interpofition of providence in the de- 
teGtion and punifhment of murder. With an introduétion 
and conclufion, by Henry Fielding, efq; 1s. Millar. 

Thefe examples are chiefly colleéted from a well-known 
book, entitled, God’s revenge againf? murder, and from 
Turner's biftory of remarkable providences. This fall col- 
le€tion is well enough adapted for the amufement and ad- 
monition of the common people. 

VI. A catalogue and defcription of the etchings of Rem- 
brandt Van-Rhyn, with fome account of his life. To which 
is added, a lift of the beft pieces of this mafter, for the ufe 
of thofe who would make a feleét collection of his works. 
Written originally by the late Mr. Ger/aint ; and publith- 
ed by meff. Helle and Glomy, with confiderable additions 
and improvements. T ranflated fronrthe French. 12mo. 
38. Feffries, at Charing-crofs. 

The editor informs us, that mr. Gerfaint drew up this 
catalogue, &%c. from a collection of Rembrandt’s works, in 
the poffeffion of the ingenious mr Houbraken of Amfterdam. 
As the pieces of this great artift are now fold at a very high 
price, and his manner imitated fo nearly as to deceive good 
judges, this catalogue may be. of ufe, by enabling the 
curious to reject all the fpurious pieces which have been or 
fhall be intruded into colleétions of his works ; and difap- 
point the artifices of thofe who, tho’ they do not impofe 
upon the unwary a bath-metal ring for gold, do yet fell 
soensaviaine of another kind, with the fame intention to de- 
raud. 

VII. Horace, b. Il. fat, VII. imitated, and infcribed to 
Richard Owen Cambridge, eq; by Sir Nicholas Nemo, knt. 
4to. 18. Owen. 
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In our laft we mention’d mr. Cambridge’s imitation of 
this Satire of Horace; which gave rife to this-fimila¥ at- 
tempt, wherein the ingenious author has more fcrupuloufly 
adhere! to his original, | . | : 

VIII. A fupplement to the AZemsirs of Brandenburg : 
containing a preliminary difcourfe to the whole work, and 
two differtations: the firft, on the ancient and modern go- 
vernment of Brandenburg ; the fecond, onthe reafons for 
the enaéting and repealing of laws. By the author of the 
Memoirs. 12mo. 1s. Nour fe. 

Having given 2 fufficient account of the Memoirs, (See 
Review, vol. IV. p. 201.) we think it unneceflary to en- 
Jarge .upon this fupplement.; of which we fhall therefore 
fay nothing more, than that we believe it to be genuine, and 
that it; is: proper to be bound up with the memoirs. 

IX. Remarks on Letters concerning Minn. (See Re- 
view, Vol. Ill. p. 463.) 8vo. 1s. Rivington. 

Thefe remarks, as we are told in the preface to them, 
are taken from the original characters of the author of the 
Letters ; and referred to paflages in thofe letters, in order 
to illuftrate or explain them: * Tho’, fays theeditor, the 
letters, and thefe papers were written for private ufe, (See 
Review, referr’d to as above) ; yet it is prefumed they may 
be ferviceable to mankind; and, at the fame time, preferve 
the memory of a worthy and good man.’ 

X. Happinefs revealed, &c. Being the fequel to the 
economy of human life. 8yo. 1s. ‘Ffames. 

A weak and trivial performance, by no means worthy the 
notice of lord Chefferfield, to whom the author has infcrib- 
ed it. 

CONTROVERSIAL. 


XI. Predeftination calmly confidered. By Febn Weficy, 
M.A. 8d. Trye. 

In this work mr. Wefley {martly, and, in our opinion, fuccefs- 
fully encounters the doétrine of abfolute unconditional eleéti- 
on and rerrobation : In oppofition, particularly to dr. Gill. 

XII. The bifhop of Exeter’s anfwer to mr. F. Wefley’s 
letter to his lordfhip. 8vo. 2d. Knapton. 

This epiftle is written, to corroborate a charge brought 
againft mr. /Vefley, in the 3d part of the enthufiafm of the 
methodifis and papifis compared; concerning his behaviour 
to the miftrefs of an inn in Cornwall: from which charge’ 
Mr. Wefley endeavoured fume time ago to clear himfelf. 
See the prefatory. epiftle to the bifhop’s cond letter to the 
author of the enthufia/m, &c. . : 


XIII. A 
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XIII. A letter to Thomas Randolph, a doctor of Oxford; 
occafioned by his difcourfe, entitled, party-zeal cenfured. Fr 
(See the lift of fermons, p. 320.) By Ephraim Harman, j 
one of the*people called Quakers, Bvo. 6d. Owen. 

The name of Ephraim Harman we take to be fictitious, t ak 
as well as the pretence of this pamphlet’ s being written by 
a Quaker. ‘The ftile and manner of the people of this per- 
fuation is, doubtlefs, here taken up, for the fake of gwing 
a humourous turn to the criticifms upon dr. Randolph’s fer- 
mon, contained in this piece; which are pretty fevere; and 

for the moft part not unentertaining. 

XIV. Remarks on an effay concerning miracles, pub- 
lifhed by David Hume, efq; amongit his philofophical ef- 
fays. 4to. 18. Woodfall. 

The author of this fmall piece is both a fenfible and gen- 
teel writer: he confiders what mr. Hume has advanced re- 
lating to miracles in a fomewhat different light from dr. 
Rutherforth and mr. Adams; but as mr, Adams has fo 
ingenioufly fhewn the fophittr y of mr. Hume’s arguments, 
(See Review for January Jaff,) we fhall not detain our 
readers with a particular account of what he has faid. { 

XV. Some obfervations on a book, entitled, an effay, 
&c. In the courfe of which the bifhop of London’s com- 
parifon of the more fure word of prophecy, &c. is defended 
againft the obje€tions made to it by the reverend mefl. Afton 
and Cooke. In a letter to a country fchool-mafter. By a 
late fellow of &ing’s-college, Cambridge. Part I. 8vo. 

1s. 6d, Roberts. 

In the Review for Fuly laft, we gave a fhort account of 
the pamphlet to which this piece is an anfwer; written 
with a good deal of {pirit and f{martnefs. The author’s 
interpretation of the controverted paflage in Peter is the 
fame with Mr. Afhton’s, for which fee Review for Auguft 








1750. P, 
XVI. Man more than a machine, &c. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
Owen. 


This is a very fenfible anfwer to a wicked and atheiftical 
treatife, entitled, man a Machine *. Of which fee an 
account, Review, vol. I. 


XVII. A candid examination of that celebrated piece of 

ys entitled, Aeaven open’ io all men, 8vo, 18, 
uffe 

his {ovall piece, the author of which appears to be. a 

pious, well-meaiiing perfon, is written with great modzfty, 

and, 

Oy Written by the late M. de Ja Mettrig ¢ 
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and, we make no doubt, with a very good defign. As to 
the performance to which it is an anfwer, furely no man 
of fenfe can read it, without looking upon it as abfolutely 


below contempt. RR 


DIFIN AIT 7. 


XVIII. Sermons on feveral fubjects. By George Baddel- 
ley, A. B. re&tor of Markfield, Leicefterfbire. 12mo0. 35. 
Keith. 

Such perfons as read fermons, with a view to their im- 
provement in rational and maoly prety, and in order to 
their having juft and ftriking reprefentations of moral and 
divine truths fet before their minds, will, we apprehend, 
find imail pleafure in perufing this volume. 

XIX. A new form of felf-examination, digefted under 
proper heads. Drawn up for the ufe, and publifhed at the 
requeft, of a perfon of quality: at the fame time adapted 
to the exigencies and circumftances of the ferious chriftian, 
in every condition and ftation of life. By the reverend mr. 
Winftanly, reGtor of Gritworth, Northamptonfhire. 12mo. 
1s. 6d. bound. Ded, 

A pious and well-intended performance; and which we 
hope will be found ferviceable to thofe who are capable of 
receiving benefit from fuch affiftances. . 


POLITICAL. 


XX. The hiftory of our national debts and taxes, from 
the year 1688, tothe prefent year 1752. Part III. 8vo. 
2s. Cooper. | 

The firf? part of this ingenious, ufeful and important 
work, was mentioned in the 8oth, and the fecond part in 
the 46:ft pages of our Review, vol. V. It will be com- 
pleated in the fourth part. | 


POETRY. 
XXI. Penelope to Uhffes, from Ovid. Being a fpeci- 


men of a new tranflation of Ovid’s epiftles. 4to. 6d. 
Bathur/t. 

An advertifement, fubjoined to this fpecimen, informs 
us, that, if it be approved, the tranflator propofes to pub- 
lifh the reft of the epittles.——If the public dike not this 
fpecimen better than we do, the tranflator will probably give 
himfelf ‘no further trouble about Ovid, Of this Spectmen 
take the following «ne. 

‘0 
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* O dear Ulyffes! why thus. long away? 

By letter, no ;—in perfon rather fay. 

Long, long, e’er this, Troy, dear, too dear, bought prize, 
Odious to Grecian maids, in ruin lies.’ 


Again, p.9. 
‘ We're only three, and thofe a feeble race: 
Thy wife, old fire, and fon with deardlefs face.” 


Left our readers fhould imagine this tranflator’s defign is 
to attempt Ovid in traveftie, we think it proper to apprize 
them, that he is entirely innocent of any fuch intention. 

XXII. Arfinoe: or, the incefluous marriage. A trage- 
dy. By Andrew Henderfon. 8vo0. 1s, Robinfon. 

Mr. Henderfon’s abilities, as a dramatic poet, will fuffi- 
ciently appear, from the following paflages. 


Pag. 1. King Ptolemy fays, 


* None ever more than I a fifter lov’d, 
And fince the gods to me no fons have given, 
I think ’tis juft I fhould take care of her's.’ 


P. 3. A General concludes a moft heroic fpeech te 
the fame monarch in thefe /ofty and intelligible terms : 





‘ A fettlement from you | would intreat ; 

Since with your royal fitter you defign 

To tamper ; henceforth I thal! defer ; 

For why your precious moments {pend with me ?” 


P. 26. The fame prince exprefles his anger, on occafion 
of a fuppofed piece of treachery, in the following kingly 
ftile : 

‘ What means the man my fecrets to betray ? 
’Gainit him, as once before, my arms I’ll turn, 
For breach of truit that J in him repos’d.’ 


P. 62. Here we have the following pleafant inadverten- 
cy. 

© Enter fome foldiers, one f whom carries his head upon 

a pole.’ 

Thofe who will give themfelves the entertainment of 
perufing this piece. quite through, may doubtlefs find our, 
that the author does not here mean, that the foldier carried 
his own head upon a pole, but that of king Ptolemy. 

Tho’ this gentleman’s tragedizing talents are fo very 
confpicuous, yet his own modeft opinion of them. is 
equally remarkable. This circumitance appears from his 
advertifement 
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advertifement of Arfince, in the news-papers ; in whith he 
obferves, that this PLay contains the moff convincing ar- 
guments againft inceft and felf-murder ; interfperfed with an 
INESTIMABLE TREASURE ¢f ancient and modern learn- 
ing, and the fubftance of the principles of the illuftrious Sir 
Ifaac Newton, adapted to the MEANEST CAPACITY, 
and very entertaining 10 the LADIES, Containing a nice de- 
feription of the paffions and behaviour of the fair fex.’—Vide 
London Daily Advertifer, April 6. 1752. 

XXIII. The Rover: or, happinefs at laft. A paftoral 
drama ; as it was intended forthe theatre. 4to. 1s. Cooper. 

The author informs us, in an advertifement, that the 
length of this piece, (not its want of merit), prevented its 
appearing on the ftage. He modeftly apologizes for any 
defeéts, and pleads his youth in excufe. The nature of 
this performance, particularly its dependence upon the 
mufic, muft excufe our entering into particulars concern- 
ing it. 

XXIV. The prefent ftate of the Literati. A fatire. 
4to. 1s. Cooper. 

The author exclaims againft the prefent age, for its ve- 

nality, or love of money, and neglect of the mufes, and 
literary productions in general. ‘lhe poem is not without 
merit, notwithftanding, in our opinion, the author ts mif- 
taken, with regard to the faét on which he fixes the bafis of 
his work. We are perfuaded, that no age was ever more 
favourable than the prefent, to men of real genius, and 
works of real merit. Asa proof of which, we appeal 
to the accounts given by the bookfellers, of the numerous 
impreffions they have fold, of almoft every book publifhed 
within the laft fifty years, that has deferved to fell ; which 
has enabled them to gratify the authors very liberally. We 
have writers now living, whofe labours produce them in- 
comes almoft equal to the eftates of the middle rank of our 
landed gentry : and let it be remembered, that the late mr. 
Pope’s pen raifed him a fine fortune, with INDEPENDENCY: 
a more folid reward than the capricious {miles of a great 
man, on which the literati of antiquity, were ufually forced 
to depend for their fubfiftence. 

XXV. The Beauties of Shake/pear, regularly feleCted 
from each play. Witha general index, digefting them under 
proper heads. Iiluftrated with explanatory notes, and fimi- 
lar paflages from ancient and modern authors.’ By the re- 
verend ,mr. Dodd, of Clare-hall, Cambridge. 2 vols, 
12mo. Waller. | 
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This article requires no explanation or comment.” In 
juftice, however, to mr. Dodd, we cannot but obferve, that 
he has difcharged the part of a judicious collector, and.an- 
notator; he has likewife given his readers a greater quanti- 
ty, in proportion to the price, than is ufual ; fo that thefe 
two volumes may:be deemed cheaper than, moft books 
of entertainment that haye been lately publifhed ; and are, _ 
in truth, a valuable mifcellany.* ee 

XXVI., Pythagoras. Anode, to his grace the duke of 
Newca/tle# To which is prefixed, obfervations on tafte 
and education. Fol.. 18. Franklin. . ees: 


See Review for November /a/, p. 462. ARTUXXVIT. 


XXVII. The Dilsergy An ode to mr. P* * ** m,. 
4to. 6d. Vaillant. i 

An elegant compliment to. mr. Pelham ; with whom. the 
author fixes the refidence of Virtue; afcer tracing her'in-vain~ 
among, the, gay,.\the reclufe, the faQious, thé -fatirifts, the 
philofophers, &c... From thefe, {ays he, th’ indignant goddefe ' 


fies——. 


‘ Long. through the fky’s wide, pathlefs way : : 
The mufe obierv’d the wand’rer ftray, 
‘And, mark’d her laft retreat ; 
O’er'Surry’s barren heaths fhe flew, 

Defcénding like the filet dew 
On Efber’s peaceful feat.” 





XXVIIIy Proceedings-at the-court of Apollo, Fol. 6d, 

This piece confifts of little more than an ill-natur’d and 
ill-manner’d invective againft the lord chamberlain, (probab- 
ly for refufing to licenfe fome theatrical production.of the au- 
thor’s), and fome fneers at certain writers of confiderable rank, 


particularly lord Orrery and mr. Francis. As to the mee _ 


rit of our cenfor’s own work, the reader may judge of it 
from what he fays of the duke of G—f—n, whom he files, 





* «——=A mifhapen, .monftrous thing, ee eo 
The batftard-feed. of princely. fn Loli 
Yclep’d on earth lord C . 


The excellent rhymes, of which this triplet is compofed, 
are well match?d by thofe of acouplet which he adds in*the 
fame cenfure, which he continues thus: 


¥. bs (rohe © S:retch’d 
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* Stretch’d o'er the prefs his leaden {way, 
Expelling ev'ry glimple of day : 

And haa obtain’d a royal Licence, 

To wage eternal war with good /en/e !” 


We would humbly advife our author, in his next editi- 
on, (as doubtlefs fo excellent a performance muft fee many 
editions) to alter the laft line, and let it read thus : 


‘ To wage eternal war with sigh fenfe.’ 


Which will both mend the rhime, and elevate the thought 
prodigioufly, : 


MEDICAL. 


X XIX. A ferious addrefs to the public, concerning the 
abufes in the practice of phyfic. 8vo. 1s. Owen. 

This is chiefly an invective again{t the apothecaries, for in- 
truding on the province of the phyficians, The author 
has, towards the clofe of his performance, fome judicious ob- 
fervations on the high fees of phyficians, which often terrify 
the poorer fort from fending for them ; chufing- rather to 
have recourfe to ignorant apothecaries and empirics, whofe 
demands have a lefs exorbitant appearance. He propofes 
to remedy this evil, by limiting the doétor’s fees within 
more moderate bounds; and thinks, that this regulation 
would not leffen the lucrative value of the phyfician’s prac- 
tice, but rather increafe. it ; as twelve perfons would then 
apply to him, for every one that new care to do fo, till, per- 
haps, urged by- the laft extremity, and the too fatal ex- 
perience of an improper treatment from pretenders and 
quacks, 

XXX. Oratio Harveiana, principibus medicis parentans ; 
medicinam, academias utrafque laudans; empiricos, eo- 
rum cultores perftringens ; collegium ufque a natalibus il- 
luftrans: in theatro collegii regalis medicorum Lendinenfium 
habita fefto Divi lucae, 1751. A Gulielmo Browne, equite 
aurato, M.D. Cantab. & Oxon: Hujufce collegii focio, 
— cenfore. S. R. S. et aconciliis. 4to. Longman, 

Cc. 25. 

XXXI. A vindication of man mid-wifery : being the 
anfwer of dr. Pocus, dr. Malus, and dr. Barebones, and 
others, their brethren, who, /ike legion, are many, to the 
petition vi the unborn babes, &c, Ina letter to the pre- 
fident 
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fideat and cenfors, &c. of the college. 8vo, 6d. Car-. 
penter. oo 

An ironical piece, on the fide of the petition, See Re- 
view for December \aft, p. 516. 

XXXIL An account of the ancient baths, and their ufe 
in phyfic. By Thomas Glafi, M.D. of Exeter. 8v0. 6d. 
Whitridge. 

This {mall performance of the learned and ingenicus dr. 
Glafs, is chiefly intended to fhew the falutary effects of 
bathing, as ufed under the management of the ancient phy- 
ficians. 


SinGLE SeRMoNs publifhed fince our Lift in September 
laft. 


1. | )Efore the fociety for the relief of the widows and 
orphans of clergymen. By Fobn Clubd, rector of 
Whatfield. 64. Craighton of Ipfwich. 

2. Gop the mariner’s only hope. Preached by Theedore 
De la Faye, A. M. on board his majefty’s thips in Sdeer- 
nes harbour, in June and “fuly 1750. 

3. Mr. Monoux’s, at Bifbop-Stortford. At the yearly 
mecting of the gentlemen educated at that fchool. Bee= 


croft. 


4. The unworthy communicant’s plea anfwered, ec. 
By Sam. Eccles, M. A. 6d. Cocper. 

5. The wifdom and goodnefs of God in the creation of © 
man. By ce. Stephen Hales. At the anniverfary meeting 
the college of phyficians. AZanby. 

6. Mr. Smith’s, at Norwich cathedral ; entitled, the ab- 
furdity of an unworking faith, &c. 6d. Whiften. 

7. Mr. Gibbons’s, at Haberdafher’s-hall ; before the cha- 
ritable fociety for promoting religious knowledge among the. 
poor, 6d. JVard. 

8. Mr. Binnel’s, at St. Chad’s, Sal-p; on the chriftian 
ftrife, or emulation in good works ;—before the truftees of 
the Salop infirmary. 

Q. Sclomon’s preference of wifdom confider’d, &c. By 
Edward Pickard.—At Carter-lane meeting-houfe, Jan. i, 
1752.—Before a fociety of gentlemen, who fupport a cha- 
rity carried on by fubfcription, for putting poor buys ap- 
Prentice, Ge. 6d. Noon. 

10. ‘The mourner’s confolation.—At the Engli/b church, 
Roterdam, Ofober a4. 1751.—On the death of the late 
revd. 
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revd. mr. Bartholomew Loftus, fenior, paftor of ‘that church. 
By Benjamin Lowden. 6d. Waugh. 


The two next following, were preached on occafion of the 
death of the late revd. and learned dr. Philip Doddtidge, 

11. Mr. Fob Orton's, at Northampton. 6d. Waugh; and 
Eddowes at Shrewfbury. . 

12. Mr. Frof’s, at Great-Yarmouth, entitled, the flars 
in Chrif?'s right-hand. Waugh. 

13. Mr. Archibald Maclaine’s, at the Hague; on the 
death of the prince of Orange. Nourfe. 

14. Dr, Cradock’s, before the Commons, ‘fan. 30. 1752. 
6d. Bathur/. 

15. Mr. Ben, Sandford’s, at’ Ormfkirk, Nov. 5. 1751. 
Waugh. 7 | 

16. An ordination fermon. By ¥. Lavington, jun. late- 
ly chofen tutor, in the room of the late dr: Doddiidge 

17. Mr. Flexman’s charity-fermon, for the benefit of the 
fchool in Gravel-lane. 6d: Waugh. prea ie 

18. Mr. Cornelius Murdin’s, Fan. 30. 1752:—before the 
lord mayor, &e. at St. Paul's. 6d. Robinfon. - 

19, The bifhop of Briffol’s, at St. Mary le bow, May 8. 
1751.—before the fotiety for promoting Engh proteftant™' 
working-{chools in freland. To which is added, A brief 
review of the rife and progrefs of the incorporated fociety 
in. Dublin. Oliver. ' eA 

20. Before the king, Sunday, March'22, 1752. drawn 
up for the ufe of the prince of Wales and ptin€e Edward. ' 
By. the :bifhop of Norwich, PrecertTor. 6d. Knapton.’ 

21. Dr. Raudolph’s, at Oxford, entitled,’ party-zeal. 
cenfured. 64. Rivington. 7 

22. The bifhop of Worceffer’s, at St. Andrew's, Holborn, 
March 5. 1752.—before the prefident and governors of the’' 
hofpital for the {mall-pox. 6d. Woodfall. , 

23. Dr. Dodwell’s, before'the univerfity of Oxford, Fan. 26. 
1752. entitled, the importance of the thriftian faith, illuf- 
trated in the explanation of S:. Paxl’s with of being ac- 
curfed for his brethren. 6d. Birt, &c. 

24. Before the free-ma/fons, at St. Fohn’s, Glouceffer, 
December 1751. Bya Brother. 6d. Owen. 

25. At Culliten, March 8. 1752.. On the death of 
mrs. Mary Slater, wife of the reverend mr. Samuel Slater. - 
By Thomas Amory. 64. Waush. 

26. Dr. Green’s, in Ely Chapel, March 22¢dy 1752, at 
the confecration of the bithop of Cheer, Bathur/t. 


















































